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Bad News For Survival Food 

SOMETHING JUST HAPPENED THAT EXPLAINS WHY 
TONS AND TONS OF SURVIVAL FOOD ARE 
LITERALLY FLYING OFF WAREHOUSE SHELVES. 



e’ve never seen anything like 
it before. Right now, our 
truckers can barely keep up 
with the rapidly rising demand. We have 
even been getting reports that this food 
is actually sold out in many parts of the 
country — and it might stay that way for 
a while. 

What the heck is going on? 

We were determined to figure out 
why so much survival food has been 
disappearing. . . and where it was going. 
So we did some digging around on our 
own and it paid off 

Wait until you see what we found out. 

It caught us totally by surprise because 
it involves a well-known agency that 
is responsible for aiding Americans 
in times of crisis. The possibility that 
they could have something to do with 
a potential survival food shortage 
made no sense to us ... unless they 
knew something we didn’t. We were 
determined to discover the truth for 
ourselves — and for you. 

Now, it was impossible to say precisely 
what these people were up to, but 
we knew they must be planning for 
something really big — something really 
out of the ordinary. 

We have the proof in writing! 

Just as we were beginning our 
investigation, our warehouse manager 
was shocked to receive a request from an 
official of that very same agency. 



They wanted to know: 

How much survival food did 
we have on hand? 

How quickly we can produce 
more? 

Where is inventory kept? 

Just how fast could they get 
their hands on it? 

We don't know about you, 
but any time outsiders starts 
prying into the affairs of private 
businesses like ours, we can't 
help but get concerned - and 
frankly, we are. After all, here's 
an agency we never heard 
from before suddenly asking 
questions about foods intended 
solely for emergency use in a 
disaster. Certainly makes you 
think, doesn't it? 



Well, we have a few questions of 
our own. We’d like someone to tell 
us exactly what is going on here. Is 
there really a catastrophe waiting in 
the wings? Has terrorist activity been 
discovered in the U.S.? Is the nation’s 
food supply threatened? 

Know what we heard? 

It’s like talking to a wall. But we’re going 
to keep the pressure on until we get some 
believable information. The truth is, 
revealing a plot like this could land us in 
some serious hot water. There’s a reason 
they’re not going public with any details. 
But we are absolutely convinced they are 
up to something. And we think you and 
every other American really deserves an 
explanation. 

Listen, we all know most people will be 
woefully unprepared when disaster strikes. 
The smart among us prefer to take steps to 
ensure that in a crisis, we won’t be relying 
on someone else to take care of our 
families. That’s our job. 



Protect your family in a crisis with 25-year 
shelf life survival food from getfood50.com 

Anyone not taking action will find 
themselves in the same boat as millions of 
other brainwashed souls who go through 
life thinking everything is fine. Until one day 
it is definitely not fine and they are OUT 
OF LUCK.. .and in big trouble! 

Go to GETFOOD50.COM 
right now. 

We just posted a free video presentation 
that exposes the truth. You can view it 
right now at GETFOOD50.COM. We 
have to warn you that you’ll probably 
think what it shows is really disturbing. 
Because it sure seems like the American 
people are being kept in the dark about 
something that could threaten not only 
our way of life, but even our very lives. 
And that is just plain wrong. 

Go to GETFOOD50.COM now and 
you’ll also learn what is the #1 item 
to hoard in a crisis and why supplies 
of this critical item are so low in some 
places or even worse,completely gone — 
unavailable at any price. 

See this video while you still can. 

Watch the controversial video that 
thousands of smart patriots have already 
seen in recent days. Do not wait. Go 
to GETFOOD50.COM and discover 
the #1 item most critical in a crisis. Go 
watch this very important video now at 
GETFOOD50.COM before they force 
us to shut it down. Get the facts. What 
you’ll learn could literally save your 
family’s lives. 
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Living 

A s the leaves begin to turn and 
winter nears, our thoughts turn 
to stocking the pantry, gathering 
firewood and preparing for the holidays. 
There’s something about the season that 
also makes us reflective, bringing into 
stark relief what is truly important to us. 

In our cover story, Hari Berzins describes 
how this realization radically changed the 
way she and her husband wanted to live 
and raise their children. Like so many 
people hurt during the Great Recession, 
they decided that living a simpler, debt-free 
life was the key to living large — enjoy- 
ing the outdoors, music, food, family and 
friends. They accomplished their goal by 
building their own 168-square-foot “tiny” 
house. Their inspiring story made me 
question some of my priorities and I think 
it will have the same effect on you. 

The Berzins’ new life illustrates one 
positive effect of the recession — our move 
away from a “things will make me happy” 
mindset to one where we take pleasure in 
doing — ^working with our hands, building 
things, growing and hunting our own food, 
talking to each other around the dinner 
table. People like Heidi and Jason Diestel, 
a sister and brother featured in this issue, 
are returning to the family farm because 
they want to, not because they have 
nowhere else to go. Unlike many of their 
peers who consider hand labor demeaning, 
they are not afraid to get dirt under their 
fingernails. The same holds true for Jenni- 
fer and Jason LittleBear, who are restoring 
a fourth-generation farm in Ohio. 

Repurposing and recycling play a big role 
in this issue. The way you new pioneers are 
transforming trash is a tribute to your can- 
do ways. To see what I mean, read about 
Jason Diestel’s super-charged compost 
made from turkey manure, feathers and 
bedding, Sean Gere’s downed trees reborn 
as furniture and shiitake mushroom logs, 
the Ridpath’s junktique treasure hunting, 
and Kelly Bosaz’s dinner bell redo. 

In that same vein you’ve requested more 
easy DIY projects, such as those in our new- 
est department, a collaboration with the 
wildly popular hometalk.com. 







None of the people we feature know 
each other but energy efficiency intrigues 
them all. Those of you in cold climates 
will warm to Rex Ewing’s article about 
masonry heaters, the ideal way to heat 
with wood when it’s practical. If you use 
firewood, see what Will Dabbs has to say 
about the Powerhorse, a wood splitter 
designed to save your back and shoulders. 

Although it may seem as if we frown on 
today’s technology, that’s not the case. We 
like to call your attention to problem-solv- 
ing homestead tools, whether high-tech, 
like RYOBI’s Phone Works system that 
combines quality, easy-to-use measuring 
tools with smartphone technology, or the 
low-tech “thistle grubber,” which makes 
short work of hard-to-pull weeds without 
resorting to chemicals. 

As a holiday gift to you, we show you how 
to make some useful but pretty items, from 
colorful mason jars filled with canned veni- 
son or apple butter to a holiday ice lantern. 
We also offer some mouth-watering recipes 
to dress up a festive table. 

Keep those Facebook comments and 
emails coming so we can provide the infor- 
mation you want. If you know of a family 
who might be a good cover story, do let us 
know. We also want more of your helpful It 
Worked For Me’s. Cut and paste your 350- 
word manuscript into an email and attach 
a photo or two for illustration purposes 
(must be high-resolution digital images 
1MB m ini m um, 5MB maximum). We’ll 
pay $100 upon acceptance. Email us at 
newpioneer@harris-pub.com or write to us 
at P.O. Box 1050, Rogue River, OR, 97537. 

— Nancy Tappan 



CORRECTIONS: In our last issue we errone- 
ously listed an article on seedbed preparation 
for food plots in the table of contents. You will 
find "Food Plot Seedbed Prep" on page 25 in 
this issue and online at newpioneermag.com. 

We also had the wrong email address for 
FoCuS, the organization mentioned in our 
last issue that is doing such a wonderful job in 
Sonora, California, helping that community to 
become sustainable. To learn more about its 
work, visit focusnews.org. 



SUBSCRIPTION NOTE: To subscribe, go to newpioneermag.com/subscribe. Many of you have requested 
information about back issues. They are still available for $10 per copy (plus $1.50 shipping in the U.$.). You 
can contact our Back Issues Department to check on specific issue availability or to place any orders. Email 
backissues@harris-pub.com or call us at 212-462-9525. 
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PIONEER SPOTLIGHTS 



lO TITANS OF TINY HOMES 

By Hari Berzins 

The ups and downs of downsizing and living 
debt-free in a micro home. 

16 BLUE-RIBBON HERITAGE 

By Amy Grisak 

Nearly 100 years later, the Jacobs’ farm is 
being loved and restored as a sustainable 
showcase. 

BACK TO THE LAND 



20 HEIRLOOM SEED SENSE 

By Marti Attoun 

Harvest, sow and save non-GMO seeds of 
success the White Harvest way for simply 
out-of-this-world veggies. 




25 FOOD PLOT SEEDBED 
PREP ‘ByrNFStaff 

If you want to harvest bucks and birds, 
you’ve got to do your prep work! 

26 AT-HOME COMMERCIAL 

KITCHENS * By Jamie Aramini 
Add value to your homegrown produce 
in a commercial kitchen. 

30 DIESTEL-POWERED 
TURKEY RANCHING -eyiyn Howard 

Let the Diestel family’s four generations 
of know-how be your guide to raising 
sustainable flocks. 

34 SECRETS OF CHICKEN 
WHISPERING • By Val Dambacher 
Keep your flock healthy and productive with 
these proven barnyard lessons. 

38 GREEN-WISE LAND 
CLEARING * By Jesse Frost 
Reclaim and revive overrun farmland the 
old-fashioned way. 

42 WOODLAND WISDOM 

Compiled By Keliy L Bosaz 
A collection of useful tips to help you 
optimize your wooded homestead! 

48 GOURDS GALORE 

By Wayne Wiiiiams 

Learn how to grow and utilize your own to 
start letting the gourd times roll! 




52 START YOUR OWN FISH 

FARM • By John E. Phiiiips 

Raise catfish, tilapia and other fish for good 

food, profit and plain-old fun! 

56 UPCYCLING DOWNED 

TREES • By Jeremiah Tucker 
A tree hugger’s guide to repurposing trees for 
permaculture gardening and more! 

60 DINNER BELL REBORN 

By Kelly L Bosaz 

Check out how an un-bell-ievable find goes 
from rust ridden to family farmhouse chic! 
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ENERGY INDEPENDENCE 



62 LOG SPLITTER 
SPOTLIGHT* By Will Dabbs, MD 

Save your back and your bank account with 
Northern Tool’s Powerhorse. 

66 MAKE WAY FOR 
MASONRY HEATERS 

• By Rex Ewing 

These hot and heavy wood-burners stand tall 
and deliver super-sustained warmth. 

72 HOME SWEET DOME 

By Lyn Howard 

Follow one dome-dwelling man’s quest to 
build a fire-resistant, off-grid home. 



RURAL LIFE 



76 DEER MEAT IN THE 

PANTRY * By Michelle Cerino 
Preserve and enjoy venison long after the 
season ends with pressure canning. 

80 JUNKTIQUE TREASURE 

HUNTING • By Gerard Attoun 

Slick salvaging tips for picking up nice profits 
at home teardowns, flea markets and more. 

84 10 THRIFTY HOLIDAY DIYS 

Compiled By Tikva Morrow 

Get your repurposing dance shoes on with 

these super-easy and super-cheap projects. 

88 MIGHTY FINE COUNTRY 

WINE * By Jereme Zimmerman 
Quench your thirst with this time-tested 
veggie-based recipe. 

92 YEAR-ROUND APPLE 

CART • By Amy Grisak 

Get the best bang from your fall harvest with 

these sweet recipes and storage tips. 

TOOLS IT TAKES 



96 FORGING A NEW 'HAWK 

LEGACY • By Marti Attoun 

Get inspired by the integrity and exuberance 

that drive Devin Price to be the best. 

100 SMITH YOUR OWN 
THISTLE GRUBBER 

By Bob Denman 

Get a handle on the weed demons haunting 
your ’stead — put a fork in ’em! 

104 SMART HOMESTEAD 

TOOLS * By Nino Bosaz 

Get smart around the homestead with 

these cutting-edge tools that pair with your 

smartphone. 




BACKCOUNTRY 



108 NATURAL SOAP & SUDS 

By Christopher Nyerges 

Find and use Mother Earth’s cleansers when 

you’re in a backwoods pinch. 

112 WOODSMAN'S ALMANAC 

By Keith Sutton 

Simple ways to keep your backcountry 
adventures safe and pleasant. 

115 HOG HUNTER'S 

HANDBOOK • By Dr. Martin D. Topper 
Bring home the bacon with the right gun, 
ammo and field-proven strategies! 

120 SAUSAGE MAKING 

By Jerry Cannon 

Grind out farm-raised pigs or wild hogs 
into a variety of delicious links. 

124 IT WORKED FOR ME 

By Karrie Steely 

Dress up mason jars, repurpose fruit 
peels and more! 
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JAMIE ARAMINI is a freelance 
writer and mother of two. She 
founded the website Sustain- 
able Kentucky, where she writes 
about Kentucky farms and the 
back-to-the-land movement. She is also the 
organizer of Kentucky’s largest sustainability 
event, the Kentucky Green Living Fair. 



DENMAN was a journal- 
ist and owned an advertising 
agency before starting Red Pig 
Tools. He writes extensively 
HHHH for publications such as Fine 
Gardening and Compass and is currently 
working on a book about hand tools, to 
be published by Timber Press. 




GERARD ATTOUN is a free- 
lance writer and photographer 
in Joplin, Missouri. He has 
worked for various newspa- 
pers for 25 years and currently 
teaches journalism at Pittsburg State 
University in Pittsburg, Kansas. 

MARTI ATTOUN is a freelance 
writer in Joplin, Missouri. She 
has written hundreds of articles 
for newspapers and national 
publications, including Ameri- 
can Profile, Ladies’ Home Journal, Reader’s 
Digest and Family Circle. 

HARI BERZINS is a writer, 
photographer and teacher 
who homesteads in southwest 
Virginia. She speaks about 
simple living and tiny-house 
life at conferences and home shows, and 
teaches an online course to help others live 
a debt-free lifestyle. To learn more, visit 
tinyhousefamily.com. 

KELLY L. BOSAZ is a freelance 
writer and mother of two 
hailing from upstate New York. 
She finds peace of mind trying 
to score deals at local flea 
markets and consignment shops. She has 
also recently self-published her first novel 
titled Whisper. 







JILL J. EASTON is an award- 
winning outdoor writer who 
' lives on 40 acres in the Ozark 

National Forest in Arkansas, 
■r n I '4 Her four seasons are: Summer, 
gardening; fall, planning the annual meet- 
ing of The Southeastern Outdoor Press 
Association (she is the president); winter, 
trapping; and spring, turkey hunting. 



JESSE FROST is a farmer and 
writer who lives with his wife, 
Hannah, and son, Further, 
in Kentucky at Rough Draft 
Farmstead. He and Hannah 
built their off-grid cabin themselves. 
Former big-city dwellers, they now have 
a CSA and sell their produce at farmers 
markets. Read about their adventures at 
roughdraftfarmstead.com. 





MICHELLE CERINO is a free- 
lance writer, firearms instructor 
and active competitive shooter. 
She lives in Ohio with her 
husband and two nearly grown 
sons. A former educator, she enjoys learning 
new skills, seeking new experiences and 
teaching others. 



WILL DABBS, MD, is a me- 
chanical engineer and former 
Army helicopter pilot who 
now spends his time writing, 
building guns and stamping out 
disease. Home is a rural farm in Mississippi. 
His daughter, Sarah, is his photographer. 

VAL DAMBACHER is a farmer, 
writer and anthropologist in 
Sonora, California, where she 
volunteers with her husband, 
Kurt, to bring sustainable living 
to their small community. 



TIKVA MORROW is a writer 
and editor for Hometalk.com, 
the largest home and garden 
how-to community on the 
web. She adores writing about 
anything and everything, but her favorite 
topics include home improvement, DIY 
projects and gardening. 

CHRISTOPHER NYERGES is 

the author of Guide to Wild 
Foods and Useful Plants, 

How to Survive Anywhere, 
Self-Sufficient Home, Extreme 
Simplicity and other books. He has led 
walks teaching survival skills and ethno- 
botany since 1974. He can be reached at 
SchoolofSelf-Reliance.com or Box 41834, 
Eagle Rock, CA 90041. 







REX EWING, author of Power 
With Nature and Crafting Log 
Homes Solar Style, recently 
released Winds of Purgatory, 
a post-apocalyptic thriller set 
in Colorado after the abrupt end of oil. He 
and his wife, LaVonne, have lived off the 
grid in the Colorado Rockies since 1999. 




AMY GRISAK enjoys pushing 
the gardening envelope to see 
how much food she can grow 
each year. She and her family 
keep bees, raise chickens, fish, 
hunt and forage around their Great Falls, 
Montana, home to add to her menu. See 
thebackyardbounty.com for more. 





JOHN PHILLIPS is an editor- 
at-large for Harris Publications’ 
outdoor magazines. A writer, 
photographer, lecturer and con- 
sultant, he lives in Alabama. He 
has written more than 6,000 magazine articles, 
30-plus books and over 40 Kindle ebooks. 



KEITH SUTTON of Alexander, 
Arkansas, has established a repu- 
tation as one of the country’s 
best-known outdoor writers. 

His resume lists more than 3,200 
magazine, newspaper and website articles 
about fishing, hunting, wildlife and conserva- 
tion. Visit his website at catfishsutton.com. 




KARRIE STEELY divides her 
time between her urban garden 
in Colorado, hiking and four- 
wheeling in the desert South- 
west during the cold season, 
and a rural farm in Nebraska, where she and 
her partner grow wheat, have a seed clean- 
ing biz and are building an off-grid 'stead. 





KRYSTNYA THOMAS is a 

mother, freelance writer and 
Marine Corps veteran. She 
keeps busy homeschooling 
her boys, cooking from scratch 
and helping her husband with the daily 
demands of life on their farm in Michigan's 
Upper Peninsula. Learn more about the 
Thomas family at springmountainliving.com. 

MARTIN D. TOPPER, PH.D., has 

had a varied career in teaching, 
American Indian health care and 
environmental regulation and 
law enforcement. He enjoys 
outdoor sports and has written several 
hundred articles on guns and hunting. 




JEREMIAH TUCKER has writ- 
ten for newspapers, several 
magazines, among them Harris’ 
Farmer’s Almanac, and the 
web since graduating from the 
University of Missouri-Columbia’s journal- 
ism school in 2004. He lives in Wisconsin 
with his wife and son. 




0 WAYNE WILLIAMS is a 

recently retired professor of 
Recreation Management at Ap- 
palachian State University. He 
lives in the mountains of North 
Carolina with Mary, his beekeeper wife, and 
their three Labrador retrievers. 

JEREME ZIMMERMAN is 

a writer who lives in Berea, 
Kentucky, with his wife and 
two daughters. He blogs on 
sustainable living, homebrew- 
ing, fermentation and other subjects as 
“RedHeadedYeti” at Earthineer.com. Visit 
jereme-zimmerman.squarespace.com for 
updates on his upcoming mead book. 
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H E BERZINS SHARE THEIR UPS AND DCIWNS OF DOWNSIZING 
MfiBKNDJJVrNGO I|N| AMICRO HOMEM*^^^^^^^ 



During the summer, the Berzins put up 
jars of fruit and veggies on the deck 
of their tiny house, using propane to*"^^^p 
'.UV heat water in the canner. Here they;^^^ 
^ are processing peaches with the heip 
of Sunna, their Great Pyrenees. 

V photos by thomas kirchen 






By Hari Berzins 



I t was 2006. My husband, Karl, 
and I had a three-year-old and an 
18-month-old. We had dreamed of 
opening a restaurant since 1998 
when we met in Boulder, Colorado, at 
the Full Moon Grill where Karl was 
the sous chef and I was a server. After 
moving to central Florida where the 
housing market was at an all-time 
high, we decided to finance a restau- 
rant with the equity in our 100-year- 
old purple house that we had com- 
pletely remodeled. 

We realized our dream after gut- 
ting and rebuilding a crumbling 
fried chicken restaurant and turning 
it into the New Day Cafe — a from- 
scratch local food, music and art hot 
spot. We were critically acclaimed, 
and on the surface it seemed to be 
going great. But we were riding the 
wave of economic collapse. Our town, 
St. Cloud, was especially hard hit. 

We had to close our doors after 18 
months on August 23, 2008 — just 
weeks before the corporate collapse 
of Lehman Brothers. 

Losing our business was heart 
wrenching. I even wrote a eulogy. We 
grieved for a few months, and while 
we grieved we regrouped, found jobs 
and tried to make up for lost fam- 
ily time. Our house was tied to the 
restaurant debt, so we lost our house. 
Our mortgage and credit card debt 
would have taken the rest of our lives 
to repay. We didn’t want to raise our 
kids struggling to overcome the loss of 
our business, so we made the decision 
to admit defeat and declare bankrupt- 
cy with a clear and firm commitment 
never to use credit again. 

Silver Lining 

Karl and I were stunned, but we 
quickly realized that the loss was the 
best thing that could have happened 
to us. The life we were living was 
killing us — ^working 80 to 100 hours 
a week was not our dream. The gift 
in any loss is the opportunity to take 
a new path. We wanted to grow our 
own food, learn from others living a 
similar lifestyle and to live a radi- 
cally simple life without the burden 




^ “Living tiny^tv 
while designihg^ ' 
'and bu l 

a bigger house 

r:;-:.-isagteat^^ 



PHOTO BY HARI BERZINS 




Above: Karl works on the roof over the 
decking in the almost-finished 1400-square- 
foot "big house." The 168-square-foot "tiny 
house" is at the bottom of the hill, in plain 
view from one of the upstairs windows. 

Right: Hari harvests carrots from the garden. 
Karl is weeding behind her. The hoops are 
used to hold plastic in place to protect crops 
from frost. In the background is a double 
sink that Karl installed so the couple can 
wash their produce outside. 



of debt. We wanted to own our home 
outright. These were big dreams for a 
couple in our position. 

On September 1, 2008, 1 posted a 
giant calendar on our bedroom wall 
and wrote $300 — the money in our 
savings account. From there, we 
created a budget and tracked every 
penny we spent. This helped us notice 
mindless spending. Trips to the beach, 
spontaneous meals out, numerous 
trips to the grocery store, driving 
without thinking about the cost of 
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7 Ways To 
Maximize Space 

1 Whenever possible, use built-ins. 
Design built-ins with the use in mind. 

2 Line your walls with narrow shelves 
so you can see everything you have 
at a glance. 

3 Use hooks to reduce clutter. 

4 Get rid of packaging. Store foods 
and bathroom items in mason jars. 

5 Use the space over windows for 
deep shelves. 

6 Make it easy to put things away by 
clearing clutter. Only keep what 
brings you Joy. 

7 Use the ceilings. We built instrument 
racks over the couch. 
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PHOTOS BY HARI BERZINS 



Do's & Don'ts 
For Tiny Living 

DO: 

• Cultivate patience. 

• Include a few simple luxuries in your tiny 
house. You owe it to yourself. 

• Build an outbuilding to store items that 
get only occasional use. 

• Decide on the right size home for you 
and work to build it without debt. Our 
1,400-square-foot "big house" took us 
almost three years to build and is exactly 
what we need. 

• Find a supportive community. We have 
friends who also live in tiny houses, so 
they understand the unique challenges of 
small-space living. We also have friends 
with bigger houses who welcome us 
when we get cabin fever. 

• Develop habits of clearing clutter on 
a daily basis. 

• Go paperless. 

• Keep track of every penny you spend. 

• Schedule away time — being so close to 
your family will be great, but you will 
need some personal time, too. 

• Remember, space is personal and your 
right size is not everyone's right size. 

DON'T: 

• Expect living tiny to make your life easier 
or solve all your problems. It will solve 
some, but it will create others. 

• Ignore local building codes. Building on 
wheels doesn't exempt you from adher- 
ing to building codes. 

• Feel bad if you come to realize that you 
need more space. 

• Wrap your identity up in your house size. 

• Expect that once you downsize you are 
done. Simple living requires diligence 
and constant vigilance to keep clutter out 
of your life. 

• Expect everyone to understand your 
desire to live so simply. 




“We not only decreased our spending... 
We began hitting $2,000 a month in savings.” 




PHOTO BY THOMAS KIRCHEN 



Top: Looking down 
on the "tiny house" 
from the "big house." 
The garden area is to 
its left and the chicken 
pen adjacent to it. 

Above: The living room 
of the "tiny house" 
is truly tiny. Musical 
instruments are 
stashed in shelves 
above the windows. 
The ladder leads to 
Hari and Karl's 
sleeping loft. 

Left: Hari in the 
chicken yard, formerly 
a pigpen. Chickens are 
the only livestock the 
Berzins currently have. 
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Before You Build Checklist 

✓ Be absolutely certain you seek com- 
pliance with your building department. 

✓ Design plans and obtain the proper 
building permits. 

✓ Building your little house on a per- 
manent foundation will be a much easi- 
er process with the officials than build- 
ing on wheels. A permanent foundation 
need not be prohibitively expensive. In 
fact, it would likely be less expensive 
than a special trailer for a tiny house on 
wheels. A low-impact post-and-beam 
system, a rubble trench, a slab or a 
footer and knee-wall configuration for 
a small building is pretty inexpensive. 

✓ If you want your little house to be 
mobile, consider building on skids but 
anchoring it to a foundation as you 
would a mobile home. If you ever need 
to move your home on skids, it could 
be moved just like a shed. 



gas — ^we stopped these money leaks. 

We stopped buying everything 
except food. It is liberating to stop 
consuming in a culture that tells us 
to buy, buy, buy. Instead of bu 3 dng, 
we downsized. It took two years just 
to free ourselves from the bulk of our 
stuff. The money from selling our 
stuff also went to savings. 

We not only decreased our spend- 
ing, but we increased our incomes; 
we each got a second job. We began 
hitting $2,000 a month in savings. We 
juggled our schedules so one of us was 
with the kids at all times, and when 
we needed an occasional sitter, my 
mom and friends helped out. 

Our discussions and web searches 
led us to Mortgage Free by Rob Roy. 
His subtitle, “Radical Strategies to 
Home Ownership” was fitting. No one 
I knew had ever gone this route, but 
the steps in Rob Roy’s book made it 
seem quite possible. We had already 
begun the first step, saving for land, 
and we were ready to think about 
where we wanted to move. 

This phase of planning was a lot of 
fun. We imagined our dream lifestyle 
and came up with a list of criteria. 



NOW CERTIFIED 
FOR RESIDENTIAL USE 







CLARRY, 



pellet stove 






NEVER A COLD MOMENT 



CST PELLET STOVE 



The larger certified model, the CST, when properly 
installed can be used in homes, off grid cabins, and 
other structures where electricity is not available. Ideal 
for use as an emergency backup heater and cook stove 
for homes in locales prone to frequent power outages. 



Fuel: Premium wood pellets 
Consumption: 4 - 5 pounds/hour 
Weight: 110 pounds 
Size: 36" L x 36" H x 6"W 
Manual Thermostat control 



CSS PELLET STOVE 

The smaller certified model, the CSS, when properly 
installed can be used in smaller homes, off grid cabins, 
ice fishing houses and other structures where no 
electricity is available. Ideal for use as an emergency 
backup heater and cook stove for homes in locales 
prone to frequent power outages. 



GRAVITY FED PELLET STOVES 
CLARRYPELLETSTOVE.COM 



1-844-4-C LARRY 



Fuel: Premium wood pellets 
Consumption: 3 - 4 pounds/hour 
Weight: 70 pounds 
Size: 24" L x 28" H x 6"W 
Manual Thermostat control 
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ANNOUNCING OUR 
NEW PHOTO CONTEST! 



p Id 




^4 W 







Always ahead in science and value. 

Halloween is right around the corner, 
smmriv^ would love for you to show off 
your pumpkin-carving skills! 

We have two categories: 

1 ) Pumpkin Carving 2) Show what you grow 

See our Facebook page for entry criteria. 

Photo Contest Ends on November 22"*^ 




smmr'rn 

Vitamin institute 
North Hollywood, CA 91605 
wwwSUPERthriuexom 
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PHOTOS BY HARI BERZINS 



TINY HOUSE 
PROS & CONS 

Advantages 

• It is possible to build a comfort- 
able shelter quickly and affordably to 
begin living mortgage-free. 

• Starting with a tiny house is good 
building practice for larger projects. 

• It easy to find building materials on 
Craigslist since only small quantities 
are needed. 

• Because of the close quarters, we’ve 
learned to communicate in a way that 
gets to the heart of what we need. 

• Not needing to pay a mortgage 
frees up the time to do the work of 
homesteading. 

• Living tiny while slowly building a 
main house allows for the time to 
find and include salvaged materials. 

• The lessons learned while living tiny 
will inform the design and efficiency 
of any future builds. 

Disadvantages 

• No room for solitude. 

• Not much privacy. 

• Noise. You can build cabinets and 
get rid of stuff to make it work physi- 
cally, but noise is noise, and with two 
young kids in 168 square feet it gets 
pretty noisy. 

• Trying to cook a big meal is tricky. 
We store baking pans in the oven, so 
when we use the oven, the baking 
pans have to go somewhere. Usually, 
they go in the shower. 

• Having houseguests is a difficult 
proposition. When someone is sleep- 
ing on the couch, I have to use the 
shower for my office. 




Top: The loft was an ideal bedroom for the 
kids. Now that they are older, they need 
more of their own space. 



Above: From his experience as a chef, 

Karl knew how to design a highly efficient 
kitchen workspace. 

This included mountains, a good 
growing season, a local economy, a 
natural lifestyle, live music, a com- 
munity with similar values — artistic, 
healthy, active, environmentally 
conscious — a location only a day’s 
drive from family, a climate with 
four seasons and affordable land at 
$10,000 or less an acre. 

After six months of research, we 
found home in Floyd, Virginia. And 
by the end of 2009, we had saved 
$25,000, which was enough to pay 
cash for our 3 acres of raw land. Now 
we had to decide on shelter. 

Living Tiny 

It would take years to get our family- 
sized main house completed, and we 
didn’t want to spend money on rent. 
We decided on a tiny house because we 
wanted a stick-built home, not a travel 
trailer or a shed. We wanted this 
structure to be an attractive addition 
to our homestead for decades, and we 
wanted to build it ourselves. We foxmd 
a salvaged mobile home trailer on 



Craigslist and went to work. Our tiny 
house cost $12,000 in materials and 
took 10 months to build. 

In May of 2011, we moved into our 
little house and realized our mort- 
gage-free dream. Our kids were six 
and eight, which is the sweet spot for 
kids in a tiny house. They loved our 
fort of a house, and we had a couple 
of adventurous years as a tiny house 
family. I started my blog, tinyhouse- 
family.com, and we ended up travel- 
ing to New York to appear on national 
television. It was a surreal experi- 
ence, but we were grateful for the 
opportunity to share our story with 
others who were experiencing similar 
struggles. As time went on, the kids 
started taking up more space and, as 
they enter adolescence, they will need 
more space. Luckily, when we set 
out on this adventure, we knew we 
couldn’t live tiny forever; building as 
we grew was part of our plan. 

In October of 2012, we broke ground 
on our big house. Living tiny while 
designing and building a bigger house 
is a great way to go. Since we stripped 
away the excess, and felt the joy of 
living with less, we wanted to make 
room only for what we missed. Our 
big house has just the right amount 
of space for each of us to retreat to 
our own room for solitude and enough 
space to gather with friends. Our kids 
will enter their teenage years with the 
space to explore who they are without 
a sibling a few feet away. 

We’ll move into the big house 
soon — some seven years after the 
close of the New Day Cafe. We’ll put 
our feet up for a few days, then move 
on to expanding the garden and add- 
ing more animals. We’ll open our tiny 
bed and breakfast. And we’ll have a 
big house dance party where we’ll 
leap across the room without whack- 
ing each other in the face. It’s going 
to be a whole new world. O 
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STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 

is light-weight, durable, and portable 
(it folds for easy storage). 

PERFORATED LID and sidewalls maximize 
airflow and trap embers. 

1600° TEMPERATURES mean more 
thorough burning with less ash. 



' No more 

UNSAFE and 
UNSIGHTLY 

rusty barrel! 



* Always check local ordinances before burning. Q 



Starting at 



with the 
Stainless Steel 



Portable 



PERFECT FOR: S 

• Sensitive financial 
documents 

• All burnable household waste% 

• Old leavesltnd bmnches : & 



BurnCage.com 




The NEW DR® LeafVacuum is designed from 
the top down to make yard clean up easier, 
faster, and more thorough than ever before. 
And for a limited time we are offering them 
at incredible low introductory prices! 



Rated #1 in Vacuum Power 
Ivf " Easy, 1-Hand Dumping 
Stores Flat in Minutes 
Converts to a Utility Trailer © 



DRIeafvac.com 



SHIPPING 



1 YEAR 
TRIAL 



EASY 

FINANCING 



SOME LIMITATIONS APPLY. CALL OR GO ONLINE FOR DETAILS. 
NO FREE SHIPPING, 1 YEAR TRIAL OR FINANCING ON BURNCAGE 



Call for a FREE DVD and Catalog! 

Includes product specifications and factory-direct offers. 



888 - 615-9004 









PIONEER SPOTLIGHT 



Blue-Ribbon 

Heritage 

NEARLY 100 YEARS (AND FOUR GENERATIONS) LATER, THE JACOBS FARM IS BEING 
LOVED AND RESTORED AS A LOCAL, SUSTAINABLE SHOWCASE. 

By Amy Grisak 



J ennifer and Jason LittleBear 
of Jacobs Heritage Farm in 
Copley, Ohio, aren’t simply 
picking up the reins to take over the 
family farm. They’re reviving the Old 
World practices of Jennifer’s Hungar- 
ian great-grandparents. 

The farm, including the barn and 
the house, dates back to 1859. “My 
family moved there in 1919. My 
great-grandfather [Frank Jacobs, Sr.] 
was from Hungary,” she said. Neither 
he nor her great-grandmother Agnes 
spoke much English, which was fairly 
common since they kept close to their 
Hungarian counterparts in northeast- 
ern Ohio where many of the Euro- 
pean immigrants settled. “When my 
mom started school, she didn’t speak 
any English.” 

Besides holding onto their native 
tongue, they relied on the farm- 
ing practices they knew well. “They 
farmed it just how they farmed in 
the old country,” she said. They grew 
Hungarian peppers as well as raised 
chickens and dairy cattle to meet lo- 
cal needs. “It was sustainable.” 

Her grandparents maintained the 
farming tradition until the 1960s 
when her grandfather took a job 
at Firestone in nearby Akron. Her 
grandmother continued the daily 
work on the farm until the 1970s, 
and within the next decade her uncle 
incorporated part of the farm into 
the local golf course he created. Jen- 
nifer says this was actually a benefit 
because it ultimately saved this part 
of the farm from permanent develop- 




Jason LittleBear’s Sioux - - ■ 
heritage and Jennifer’s i 
Hungarian roots are proving 
to be a winning combination 
at Jacobs Heritage farm. 



It’s no coincidence that Jennifer and 
Jason chose Jacob Sheep, a heritage 
breed, to raise at the Jacobs farm, 
Jennifer’s family name. 

ment since it remained open land in 
the hands of family. 

Jennifer has always had a close 
connection with the farm. Her family 
lived next door to the original farm- 
house. “I stayed with my grandmoth- 
er during the day. I used to speak 
Hungarian to her and then mix up 
my words. She was always cooking 
Hungarian food,” Jennifer said, and 
she grew to appreciate the simple but 
delicious meals. 

This early exposure made an impact 
on Jennifer. “We’re itching to do what 
our families have been doing for cen- 
turies,” she said. “We’re taking it over 
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PHOTOS BY AMY GRISAK 




Left: This is the original farmhouse built in 
1859. Since 1919, four generations of Jacobs 
have worked the land. 

Below: Last year, Jennifer and Jason started 
raising chickens and geese for meat to add 
to the products they sell at their farmstand. 





and bringing it back to be a farm. I feel 
like that’s where we’re meant to be.” 

Building A Team 

This process of bringing the farm 
back to a working state takes a 
dedicated team. Jennifer and Jason 
met 12 years ago when Jason was a 
tow truck driver who rescued Jennifer 
when her car broke down. “He was 
my knight in shining armor,” she said. 
Now Jason works in the IT field, but 
that’s simply one facet of his impres- 
sive experience and knowledge base. 
When he was younger, he worked 
with cattle and quarter horses and 
had a brief endeavor with a pig opera- 
tion. Jennifer said his ability to build 
or fix nearly an 5 dhing comes from 
sheer determination. 

“Once he sets his mind to something, 
he can really figure out how to do 
an 5 dhing,” she noted. “Even if it’s some- 
thing he knows nothing about. And 
then he does tons of research and talks 
to people who do know about it.” She 
added, “We’re both very determined 
and motivated, and maybe a bit stub- 
born, so we accomplish a lot together.” 

While there is undoubtedly the 
Hungarian influence on the farm, 
Jason has always celebrated his 
Blackfoot Sioux heritage by teaching 
the youth at the local Indian Center 
for years. His 13-year old son. Rain, is 
still very active in the Native Ameri- 
can community and often sings on 
drums at local powwows. 

Rain is also finding his niche on 



this Hungarian-inspired farm. “He is 
really becoming more and more ac- 
tively involved and interested in the 
farm as he gets older, and he’s a huge 
help,” said Jennifer. “He has his own 
horse and he adores her.” 

Unique Sheep 

Instead of fields of peppers, Jennifer 
and Jason have opted for fields of 
pasture to feed their Jacob Sheep, an 
Old World heritage breed. They are 
used for meat and fiber, and are fairly 
self-sufficient, eating grass as well as 
maple leaves and nearly any other 
vegetation. They^re not picky. 

Jennifer said they are a smart 
breed, easy to handle, more resilient 
to varied circumstances and are 
really good mothers. Unlike many 
modem breeds, they have a strong 
maternal instinct, which reduces 
much of the extra work lambing time 
often requires. 



Fall decorations around 
the barn and an old 
farming implement 
welcome visitors when 
they enter the farm. 

“They graze, they for- 
age, they don’t get hoof 
rot. And they look un- 
like most other sheep. 
We’ve had people stop 
by the house who are 
excited that we have Ja- 
cob sheep,” she added. 

To feed the sheep 
and their pair of riding 
horses, Jennifer and Jason have much 
of the farm in pasture, and they also 
recently acquired previous farmland 
from their rmcle after he closed the 
golf course due to escalating taxes. 
“We planted it with hay. It’ll feed the 
animals and we’ll see if we can grow 
this farm,” she said. 

Besides the sheep, Jennifer and 
Jason have added chickens and geese 
to the lineup. “Last winter, I tried the 
Christmas goose,” she said, “It was 
absolutely delicious. The meat is all 
dark. It’s very flavorful.” 

The Bee Zone 

One of their most popular farmstand 
items is the honey from the farm, 
which often sells out in short order. In 
order to keep up, Jennifer and Jason 
take exquisite care of their bees. A 
couple of years ago, they had the 
hives freeze out during the winter, so 
they set about remed 5 dng the situa- 
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PHOTO BY JENNIFER LITTLEBEAR 



Above: Jennifer has 
a green thumb and a 
good eye. Fall decora- 
tions surround the area 
around the house. 

Above left: Jacob 
sheep in the pas- 
ture behind the old 
farmhouse. The breed 
is thought to have 
originated in Syria. 

Far left: After unearth- 
ing 100-year-old milk 
bottles in a field, Jason 
wired them together, 
fashioning a unique 
lighting fixture above 
the family’s outdoor 
dining table. 



tion by building the bees their very 
own cozy house. 

“It’s a bee mansion, I think it’s safe 
to say,” noted Jennifer. “My husband 
is the king of overkill. These bees will 
be very secure.” 

In the 7-hy- 10-foot structure with 
a concave, sweeping roofline there 
is room for six hives, giving the bees 
an extra layer of protection against 
whatever winter might throw at them, 
although she said it has also done a 
lot to shield them from the heavy rain 
and heat of summer. She’s happy with 
the result, and Jason has to he proud 



of the beautiful creation he built. 

Besides the honey and the animals, 
Jennifer has beautiful flower and 
herb gardens situated near their 
home, and fresh cuttings are offered 
throughout the season. She also 
makes handmade soaps and skin-care 
products to sell. And then there are 
the antiques, which fit so well with a 
farm motif, to round out gift choices. 

Antiques are fitting on this farm 
since Jennifer and Jason have found, 
and used, many items discovered on 
the property. For example, Jason 
wired century-old milk bottles to 



create a unique lighting fixture above 
the outdoor dining area. Now, instead 
of being buried, they glitter during 
the summer when the family has time 
to enjoy a relaxing meal outdoors. 

Born Again Barn 

While the land and the animals are 
making a comeback, the process of 
restoring the farm hasn’t always been 
easy. Several years ago, while they 
were residing in the old farmhouse, 
which was a big project to restore in 
and of itself, they noticed the bam 
looked askew. 
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“The barn’s stone foundation was 
starting to cave, so it was moving the 
barn downhill,” she said. “We looked 
and we noticed one wall was moving 
faster.” They had to stop work on the 
house to address the bam. 

Since this was a massive project be- 
yond even Jason’s many talents, Jen- 
nifer said this was one of the projects 
they had to hire out to a contractor. 
The bam had to be jacked up on stilts 
in order to pull out the foundation and 
rebuild it. Having an ancient bam 
perched on spindly legs isn’t some- 
thing she necessarily ever wanted 
to see, nor does she want to witness 
again. “When the bam guys were get- 
ting creeped out, you had to worry.” 
But once it was set back in place, 
the bam should be good for at least 
another century. She’s glad they were 
able to save the building. “It’s awe- 
some now. It’s a lot more functional 
because there’s more height in the 
bottom [level] . The guys who did it 
built the date stone into the walls.” 
One of the reasons the ham’s foun- 
dation declined faster was because 
there hadn’t been any animals in 



it for decades. Jennifer said that it 
actually had a negative effect on the 
structure. But now with their sheep 
and horses, there is life within its 
walls once again. 

Each year brings a new set of 
projects, and Jennifer and Jason have 
a long list of potential plans for the 
future. She would like to bring back 
draft horses to the farm. She’s think- 
ing of getting one in the next year so 
she and Jason can hook up the old 
equipment and bale hay with an old- 
fashioned power somce. 

In the meantime, the daily chores of 
taking care of the sheep and poultry, 
tending the gardens, managing the 
bees and stocking the farmstand keep 
Jennifer and Jason busy and content. 
It gives them a good feeling to put in 
a full day on the farm, particularly 
since they are so rewarded by the 
beautiful surroxmdings and keen sat- 
isfaction that comes from continuing 
the family’s rich heritage. 

“The farm is just happy. You can 
tell,” Jennifer said. 

For more information, visit jacobs 
heritagefarm.com. O 



Jacobs Heritage Farm 
Honey Glazed Leg Of Lamb 

INGREDtENTS 

• 1 lamb leg, bone in 

• 4 sprigs of fresh thyme (or rosemary) 

• 3/4 cup of honey 

• 1/4 cup of lemon juice 

• IT. balsamic vinegar 

DIRECTONS: Trim any excess fat off 
the lamb leg and cut four deep slashes 
down the fleshy side. Stuff each slash 
with a sprig of fresh herbs. Combine 
honey, lemon juice and vinegar. Brush 
half over the lamb and into the slashes. 
Save the rest for basting. Refrigerate at 
least two hours (overnight is best) to let 
the flavors infuse. Bring lamb to room 
temperature while preheating the oven 
to 350 degrees Fahrenheit. Place lamb in 
a roasting pan and cook for about two 
^ hours or until the internal temperature 
reaches 130-135 degrees F. for medium 
■ . rare. Baste with reserved marinade 
— three to four times during cooking. 

^ Transfer the lamb to a warm dish, cover 
with foil and let it sit 15 minutes before 
carving. Serves six to eight. 





STICK 



mSoFast 



DIY Insulation panels allow you 
to maximize your efficiency ^ 

Built-in attachment studs can be 

% 

nailed, screwed or glued ^ 



- , For the homestead 
basement, cabin 
* garage, barn, studio 
■n shipping container 



STACK 



Designed to protect 
against moisture 






■rr. 
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produce electricity. 



BACK TO THE LAND 






■ Mike and Diane Nocks in front of ^ ‘ ‘ 

the house they built. They heat .. ' v 

r’ with wood, have a windmill to ' v -j 

pump water and solar panels to /oI aT ■*, " ' , V ' / ' 



"i - 



Heirloom 

Seed Sense ^ 

HARVEST AND SOW NON-GMO SEEDS OF SUCCESS THE WHITE HARVEST 

WAY FOR OUT-OF-THIS-WORLD VEGGIES. 



N o speed limit sign is needed 
on the rocky country roads 
that dip and wind their way 
to the White Harvest Seed Company 
near Hartville, Missouri. “Slow” is the 
only safe way to go, and that fits per- 
fectly with the lifestyle and mission of 
the company and its owners. 

“We were the normal suburban- 
ites with an all-electric house and 
ever3dhing to make life simple,” Mike 
Nocks said about the life that he and 
his wife, Diane, and three children 
left behind 10 years ago. That’s when 
the couple pulled up their big-city 
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By Marti Attoun 

roots in Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and 
bought 40 acres in the Ozarks to pur- 
sue their goal of a simpler lifestyle. 
Becoming more self-reliant and con- 
nected to the land meshed with their 
religious beliefs. And so does helping 
others, which gave birth to the Nocks’ 
heirloom seed business. 

“We’ve always gardened,” Diane 
said, “but in the past it was a little 
summer project. We just came to 
realize how important it is to have a 
viable seed source.” 

Harvest by harvest, they^ve built the 
White Harvest Seed Company, which 



offers nearly 200 open-pollinated heir- 
loom vegetable, herb and flower seeds, 
gardening tools and supplies. 

“Open-pollinated” means that the 
plants are pollinated by wind or 
insects, without human intervention, 
and “heirloom” refers to plants that 
have been handed down in families, 
generation after generation. Thou- 
sands of old varieties have already 
been lost and the Nocks fear that the 
dwindling plant diversity could en- 
danger the food supply for everyone. 

Also, “heirloom tomatoes just taste 
better,” Mike said. He sliced off a juicy 
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[3[3 WeVe always 
gardened. . .but in 
the past it was a little 
summer project. We 
just came to realize 
how important it is 
to have a viable 
seed source.” 




chunk of a Mr. Stripey, popped it in 
his mouth and marveled at its sweet- 
ness. The hefty tomato has yellow and 
red streaks. 

Family Matters 

Although running their own seed 
company is new territory for the 
Nocks, working together as a family 
and in agriculture at the whims of na- 
ture is nothing new. For 25 years, the 
couple helped Mike’s parents manage 
the Cider Keg apple orchard and auc- 
tion barn in Lee’s Summit until the 
business was sold. The whole family 
pitched in with the antique auction 
business, too. 

“It was one of my favorite jobs,” said 
Mike, who taught himself the auction- 
eer’s chant while riding and listening 
to the beat and backfiring of his old 
Ford tractor. “We’d have the same 
people every Saturday night. When 





Above: Ghost peppers growing in an 
old tire. The seeds in the fuiiy ripe 
peppers wili be removed and dried. 

Far Left: Before seiiing seeds, Diane 
incubates each variety to see how 
weii they germinate. The seeds 
are inspected every 10 months to 
ensure top quality. 

Left: Matt’s Wild Cherry tomatoes 
and a Japanese long cucumber 
are two favorite heirlooms sold 
by White Harvest. 



I’d see them out somewhere. I’d call 
them by their auction number instead 
of their name. The kids helped run 
the sandwich shop.” 

Meeting people, developing friend- 
ships and public speaking are im- 
portant skills that have helped Mike 
promote the heirloom seed business. 
Radio interviews on gardening topics 
gave the business its initial boost. Now, 
instead of asking a crowd “one dollar 
bid, now two” for a rusty rake, Mike 
sells and instructs groups of beginning 
and advanced gardeners in how to 
grow and save seeds from their Hrm- 
garian heart tomatoes, bhut jolokia 
ghost peppers and rat’s tail radish. 

Survival Gardening 

Mike’s auction savvy came in handy, 
too, when building the barn that 
houses White Harvest Seed Company 
and their home. He attended lumber 



auctions and bid and bought bargain 
lumber and other building materi- 
als. He jokes about the ham’s “roof of 
many colors” created with pieces of 
recycled and painted tin. 

The Nocks gathered rocks from 
their hills for the foundation of their 
home and, in keeping with their mis- 
sion to become more self-reliant, they 
use wood for heating and a windmill 
to pump water. Solar panels produce 
electricity for the house. 

Although the business is firmly 
rooted in its colorful bam, the couple 
take some of their inventory on the 
road from Febmary through May 
to dozens of gardening, prepared- 
ness and sustainability expos held 
across the United States. Mike leads 
workshops for beginning and expert 
gardeners. Crowds of several thou- 
sand are not unusual. 

“The shows are a big part of our 
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An old favorite, 'North Carolina’^ 
»^Tar Heel bean, grows up an oid-^ 
j^hovel in the Nocks’. garden!!w 




Diane assembles the survival seed pod kits that 
White Harvest sells. Each kit has 30 packets of 
favorites that wiii iast for many years. 



business,” he said. “I try to teach 
things that will help people be 
successful.” His classes are compre- 
hensive, covering basic gardening, 
seed saving, companion planting, 
pest control and information about 
heirlooms, hybrids and GMO (geneti- 
cally modified organism) plants. At 



S eed-saving techniques vary among 
vegetables, but good vegetables for be- 
ginners are beans, lettuce, peas, peppers 
and tomatoes. They produce seed the 
same season they’re planted. Use open- 
pollinated varieties, so the seed remains 
true to type, which does not happen with 
hybrids, except over a long period of time 
under certain circumstances. 

VEGGIE PREP: For beans and peas, 
pods should be dried and brown before 
harvesting, which is about four to six 
weeks after the eating stage. If they’re in 
danger of frost, then pull the entire plant 
and hang it in a cool, dry place until the 
pods are brown. For small amounts, open 
the pods by hand. Use a hand or a fork to 
remove unwanted chaff from the seed. 

For lettuce, allow the seed heads to 
dry for two to three weeks after flower- 
ing. When half the flowers on each plant 
have gone to seed, cut off the entire 
top of the plant and allow it to dry 



the shows, they visit with home and 
survival gardeners and hear about 
their favorite gardening tools, tips 
and “wants.” 

“One person wanted us to continue 
the line of Tar Heel beans that she 
grew up with in North Carolina,” 
Mike said. The company now sells the 



upside down in an open paper bag. Small 
amounts of seed can be shaken daily 
from individual flowering heads. 

For peppers, cut the bottom from the 
fully ripe pepper and carefully reach in 
to strip the seeds around the central 
cone. For tomatoes, allow them to ripen 
completely. Cut in half at the equator, 
then squeeze out the jelly-like substance 
that contains the seeds. Place jelly and 
seeds into a small jar, loosely cover and 
place in a warm location for about three 
days. Stir daily. 

A layer of fungus will appear on the 
mixture. After three days, add water to 
the seed container. Let the contents 
settle and pour out the water along with 
pieces of tomato pulp and immature 
seeds. Viable seeds are heavier and will 
settle at the bottom of the container. 
Repeat the process until the water is 
almost clear and clean seeds line the 
bottom. Then strain and dry seeds on 



heirloom pole beans, which produce 
4- to 5-inch tender pods. 

In addition to individual seed 
packets for such varieties as Ameri- 
can purple-topped rutabagas and 
Alabama red okra, they package a 
popular “basic survival garden seed- 
pot kit” with 30 packets of favor- 




Tomatoes require a little more work than 
beans and peppers, since the jelly-like 
substance surrounding the seeds needs to 
start fermenting and form a fungus before 
you can separate the viable seeds, wash 
and dry them. 

a paper towel or paper for a day or two. 
Break clumps into individual seeds, label 
and store in a packet or plastic bag. 

LONG LASTING: For safe storage, all seeds 
must be kept dry and cool. The Nocks 
store their seeds between 45 and 65 
degrees Fahrenheit. If stored at room tem- 
perature, seeds should last two to three 
years. The seed life doubles with every 
10 degrees the temperature is lowered. 



How To Harvest & Store Seeds 
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USE RAINHANDLER 
GET RID OF YOUR GUTTERS! 





RainhandleH 

WWW.RANHANDLER.COM 




RAINHANDLER’SLOUVARC^ 
ALUMINUM LOUVERS 

mount in place of ordinary gutters and 
receive rainwater running off your roof. 
7 precision-contoured louvers “slice & 
dice” the stream into thousands of 
harmless droplets and redirect them out 
onto your lawn and perimeter plantings. 
Rainhandler is an AWARD WINNING 
GREEN PRODUCT. Conserves valuable 
rainwater for your home. 



Homeowtter Problem: 

ORDINARY GUnERS 
REQUIRE 

CONSTANT CLEANING 

because they clog arith 
leaves, then overflow! 




HOMEOWNER SOLUTION! 

RAINHANDLERS NEVER NEED CLEANING 

because they CAN’T 
trap leaves! 

Rainhandler has no troughs or 
downspouts so there’s nothing to 
clog or clean. Ordinary gutters 
freeze in winter and cause 
ice dams. Rainhandlers don’t hold water, can’t cause ice dams, 
and are warranted against winter damage. 





• Self-Cleaning louvers can’t trap debris - leaves simply 
blow or wash away! 

• Can’t Clog because there are no troughs or downspouts 

• Maintenance-Free because there’s nothing to clog or clean 

• Precision-Curved Heavy Duty aluminum louvers can’t rust 

• Recycies Rainwater onto your lawn and perimeter plantings 

• Prevents Erosion caused when you have no gutters or when 
gutters overflow 

• Beautifies Your Home because they’re nearly invisible in place 

• Easy Instaiiation for homeowners and handymen 

• Keeps YOU Safer because you’ll never again climb ladders to 
clean gutters or pay someone else to do it 

• SATISFACTION GUARANTEED for a full year; warranted for 25 years! 



SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR GARDENERS! 




Visit www.rainhandier.com 
or Caii 1 - 800 - 942-3004 



SPECIAL OFFER! 30% OFF 



Mention code NP0116 when you call or enter 
online on our website at checkout (expires 01/30/16) 

□ y£S! Rush me complete Rainhandler information and special 

LIMITED-TIME OFFER! 



Name 

Address 



City. 

Zip_ 



_State_ 



.Email. 



Rainhandler 

Dept. NP0116, 2710 North Ave., Bridgeport, CT 06604 












ifiany test plots on their 40 acres. 



- ^ iijti jf- \ ^ ^ 

,.^r' At,the Nocks’ home, carrots grow 
'T^ .'iii the wood-lined beds in front of 



zinniaSi Othpr veggies are pianted 
j^*Jn black grow bags. They grow 









A few of the neariy 200 seed varieties soid 
by White Harvest. Ail are non-GMO, 
open-poliinated, heirioom ones. 



ites — com, beans, tomatoes, cabbage, 
broccoli, okra, lettuce and more. The 
survival garden seeds are intended to 
provide multiple years of food. 

As much as they enjoy meeting 
fellow gardeners and sharing tips, the 
Nocks are always eager to get back 
home and tend to their own gar- 
dens. Their grown children — Kevin, 
Savanna and Melissa — all live nearby 
and lend a hand with the store and 
gardens as needed. 

Quality Control 

Along with their own crops, the Nocks 
rely on a small network of carefully 
chosen growers and wholesale heir- 
loom seed companies for the rest of 
their inventory. They germinate and 
inspect their seeds every 10 months 
to ensure top quality. They’ve signed 
the Safe Seed Pledge with a commit- 
ment to sell only non-GMO seeds. 

Around the seed bam and house, 
they grow tomatoes, hot peppers, 
cantaloupe, carrots, melons and 
more. They pay close attention to the 
isolation distances that are neces- 
sary between different plants to avoid 
cross-pollination by insects and wind. 

“In a lot of places, you need a 
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half-mile of separation,” Mike said. 
That’s one of the reasons that he has 
contract growers producing some of 
his seeds. 

The Nocks are constantly experi- 
menting with different organic fertil- 
izers and growing techniques. One of 
their successes is growing vegetables 
in “no dirt” raised beds built with 
concrete blocks. The organic dirt-less 
mix includes cotton burr compost, 
peat moss and rice hulls — one of 
the products that they sell. (Editor’s 
note: Watch for an article about “no- 
dirt” mixes in an upcoming issue.) 
They fully test all products before 



marketing them. 

As for the future, they plan to 
continue growing White Harvest Seed 
Company’s inventory of heirloom 
seeds and adding retail outlets. Diane 
envisions using some of their 40 acres 
for commxmity gardens — another way 
to get more people involved in grow- 
ing their own supper. 

“Gardening is something everyone 
can and should do,” said Mike. Noth- 
ing delights him more than growing 
another gardener. 

To learn more about the company’s 
heirloom seeds and gardening sup- 
plies, visit whiteharvestseed.com. O 
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Food Plot Seedbed Prep 




If you want to harvest bucks and birds, you’ve got to do your prep work! 



W hen you’re ready to plant 
spring food plots, keep in 
mind that the best way to ensure 
a successful crop is through proper 
seedbed preparation. Many planting 
failures can be attributed to poor 
seedling survival or lack of germina- 
tion due to incorrect planting depth 
and poor seedbed prep. 

“If you’re planting small seeds 
like clover, chicory, brassicas or 
alfalfa, it’s especially important to 
have the correct seed covering,” said 
Jesse Raley with Mossy Oak Game- 
Keepers. “These seeds only need to 
be covered with about a 1/4-inch of 
soil. Many times when small seeds 
are broadcast onto a very finely 
disked and fluffy seed bed, even a 
moderately heavy rain can cause 
them to be buried too deep, resulting 
in an xmeven stand.” 

Ideally, when planting smaller 
seeds, fields should be cultipacked 



A cultipacker 
crushes dirt 
clods and 
removes air 
pockets to 
help create a 
smooth, firm 
seedbed. 



after disking or tilling to firm up the 
seedbed. Seed can then be broadcast, 
and for the best seed-to-soil contact, 
fields can then be cultipacked again. 
This process creates a great environ- 
ment for seedling survival by incorpo- 
rating the seed at the proper depth. 

Cultipacking also allows mois- 
ture to move through the soil profile 
properly and keeps moisture aroxmd 



the seed as it germinates. Leav- 
ing a seedbed rmpacked and full of 
air space allows the soil to dry out 
much more rapidly and increases the 
chance of plot failure. 

For more information on small- 
scale farming for wildlife, visit game- 
keepersclub.com. To find spring food 
plot seeds to meet your needs, visit 
plantbiologic.com. O 
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^ This IS a 

® perfect tool 

p - Joel Salatin, 

' Poly face Farm 



TILL YOUR 

GARDEN 
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Use the all-steel 
Meadow Creature® 
Broadfork to break 
new ground, aerate 
beds, and cultivate 
perennials. 
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BACK TO THE LAND 




Right: The Hickory Lane Farm crew (from 
L to R) inciudes Jackson Roiett (who, with 
his wife, Jordan, works on the farm and 
offers a smali CSA with part of the harvest), 
Michelle and Nathan Howell (owners), Emily 
Cothran (owner of Farm Fresh But Already 
Fixed) and her empioyee, Cheisea Suieski. 

START 

YOUR 

OWN 




NICHE KITCHEN 

ADD VALUE TO YOUR HOMEGROWN PRODUCE IN A COMMERCIAL 
KITCHEN AND WATCH YOUR PROFITS SOAR! ^ By Jamie Aramini 



M any a family has ventured 
into the homesteading or 
farming life with rosy visions 
of making a living selling beautiful 
produce on Saturday mornings at the 
farmers market. Often, those hopes 
are quickly dashed as farmers realize 
that there are real obstacles to making 
a living on a farm in modem society. 

For one thing, families are cooking 
less and less, relying on convenience 
meals and eating out for a large part 
of their dietary intake. In addition, 
consumers have become accustomed to 
the types of vegetables created for the 
mega-industry of modern agriculture — 
produce bred for stability and unifor- 
mity, resulting in flawless vegetables 
that look more like they came off an 
assembly line than from nature itself 



One solution to overcoming these 
barriers is to sell value-added prod- 
ucts rather than just fresh vegetables. 
While “value-added” has been a buzz- 
word in agriculture for many years, 
what that looks like for each farm 
varies wildly. State-by-state regula- 
tions drastically affect what farmers 
can do with the food they grow. 

Some states allow growers to process 
and sell items such as jams and jellies 
in their own homes, while other states 
have strict regulations that require 
a commercial kitchen for any kind of 
food processing. (To determine what 
the guidelines are for value-added 
farm products in your state, check with 
the state health department and your 
local agricultural Extension office.) 

Nathan and Michelle Howell of 



Hickory Lane Farm in Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, had both worked in 
agriculture-related jobs, but eventu- 
ally realized they wanted to make a 
living working on their own farm full- 
time. For the last two years, they have 
done just that, offering a year-round, 
full-diet CSA as well as selling pro- 
duce to area schools and restaurants. 

What Customers Want 

The Howells realized that their CSA 
was missing out on an untapped 
market by not offering prepared foods 
to their customers. Michelle said, “If I 
got busy and didn’t have the time to 
cook, I would just go with whatever 
was easy and convenient. When I 
went to the grocery, I could see that 
most of what people were bu5dng was 
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PHOTOS BY JOHN W. FITZWATER 



cc a commercial kitchen can... be a viable way 
to add value to your farm products, expand your 
customer base and increase your income.’’ 





Above: Two high tunnels enable Hickory 
Lane Farm to provide fresh greens and root 
crops year-round for use in its CSA and for 
preparation in its commercial kitchen. 

Left: Emily Cothran and Chelsea Suleski 
operate Farm Fresh But Already Fixed out 
of the commercial kitchen at Hickory Lane 
Farm. They prepare a meal share each week, 
similar to a CSA, using produce from the 
farm, protein and dairy purchased from local 
farmers, and a handful of high-quality grains 
that they purchase in bulk. 



already prepared or at least part of 
the way — pre-chopped veggies, cooked 
entrees, etc. If I didn’t always have 
time to prepare healthy meals for my 
family on the farm, how much more 
difficult would it he for other consum- 
ers to cook what they needed?” 

At first, Michelle and Nathan con- 
sidered the idea of a using a shared 
kitchen. Many commrmities across 
the country have huilt commercial 
kitchens that can be rented out to 
those starting food businesses or small 
farms who need processing space. Af- 
ter thinking it through, they realized 
that solution probably wouldn’t work 
for them in the long term. 

“Shared kitchens are unrealistic,” 
Michelle said. “Farmers are already 
pressed for time. It’s just too much to 
expect them to load up the produce, 
drive somewhere, prepare it, clean up 
the kitchen, load everything back in 
the truck and drive back to the farm.” 
Though fimding and space were 
both issues, the Howells kept com- 
ing back to the idea of a commercial 
kitchen for their farm. When they 
moved in 2014 from their small 
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suburban farmstead to a more rural 
location with additional space, the 
time was finally right to get a kitchen. 
The Howells were able to crowdsource 
a $10,000 no-interest loan from Kiva 
Zip to cover the cost of their project. 

After receiving the funds, they 
quickly began the work of trans- 
forming extra storage space in their 
farmhouse into a commercial kitchen. 
“For between $6,000 and $10,000, you 
can build a commercial kitchen if you 
are fnigal, already have a location and 
do the work yourself It took us about a 
month to build the kitchen into our ex- 
isting basement,” Michelle explained. 

While this may seem like a sub- 
stantial investment, the Howells 
expect it to pay big dividends by add- 
ing value to their farm products and 
helping them connect with an entirely 
new customer base — those who don’t 
have time to prepare their own meals. 

The physical space of the kitchen 
and passing a health department 
inspection were not the only issues 
at hand. There were other things 
to think about as well. Like most 
homesteaders or full-time farmers. 



the Howells were already pressed for 
time farming several acres and two 
high tunnels to meet the demands 
of their CSA. Michelle homeschools 
their four children and is heavily in- 
volved in commrmity work, including 
helping to run Community Farmers 
Market, the market the couple found- 
ed. There was no way that processing 
farm products commercially would fit 
into her schedule. 

A Natural Fit 

Enter one of Hickory Lane Farm’s cus- 
tomers. Emily Cothran, an academic 
librarian, often found herself cooking 
dinner at the farm whenever she came 
to pick up her CSA share. These meals 
became sort of community events, 
and more and more people were tell- 
ing Emily that she should sell what 
she was preparing. It seemed like a 
natural fit for the farm and the new 
kitchen that was in the works. 

Thus, Farm Fresh But Already 
Fixed was bom. Emil 5 r’s new business 
venture takes place in Hickory Lane 
Farm’s new commercial kitchen but op- 
erates as its own business entity. Emily 
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and her employee, Chelsea Suleski, 
take the food that would normally 
be offered in the farm’s fresh-veggie 
share, as well as some local dairy and 
meat products, to create fresh and 
healthy meals. The meals are packaged 
in a “share” that costs $55 a week and 
operates much like a CSA. 

A prepared food share made at 
Hickory Lane Farm and marketed 
through Farm Fresh But Already 
Fixed includes roughly enough food 
for two dinners for a family of four. 

Emily Cothran, the owner of Farm 
Fresh But Already Fixed, said, “We 
have a lot of single-person and two- 
person households. We have some 




four-person households that say 
they get two good meals with some 
leftovers out of our share. There are 
people who take our salads for their 
lunch. We do different pieces you can 
pull apart rather than provide com- 
plete, coordinated meals.” 



Left: Yellow bins of produce are harvested 
from the Hickory Lane Farm fields and high 
tunnels in the morning, washed and put 
directly in the commercial kitchen’s refrig- 
erator. The vegetables are cooked that day 
to maintain optimum freshness. 

Far Left: On the menu in April, penne topped 
with kale pesto and local, pasture-raised 
sausage. Customers pick up their meal 
shares on Tuesdays at Community Farm- 
ers Market in Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
reheat the meals at home. 

When we visited the farm in April, 
Emily was cooking pastured sausage 
for a kale-pesto penne. The share that 
week also included a tossed salad, 
kale cooked with caramelized onions 
and sun-dried tomatoes, lentil soup 
with carrots and kale, Indian-style 
mustard greens and bok choy chips. 

Farm Fresh But Already Fixed does 
not require customers to commit to 
buying a share each week. ‘We found 
that people were overwhelmed with 
the idea of such a big commitment. 
Letting them try it for a week usu- 
ally means repeat business for us,” 
Emily said. “Ever 3 dhing is pre-sold, 
which helps keep our costs low and 
minimizes waste. We compost all our 



6 Keys To A Healthy Commercial Kitchen 



1 Think about what your customers 
♦want. You should know your custom- 
ers better than anyone. What products 
made in a commercial kitchen would 
help better meet their needs? What is 
missing from your local farmers market 
or other retail outlets that you could sup- 
ply? Juices, jams, pizzas, soups or dried 
goods? The possibilities are endless. Find 
the right niche and a commercial kitchen 
will add value to your farmstead. 

Think outside the box. While pre- 
♦ paring vegetables or meat grown 
on the farm is one option, think about 
other products you could prepare to rack 
up farmers market sales. Jacob & Carolyn 
Gahn of Crab Orchard, Kentucky, use a 
commercial kitchen on their farmstead 
to make granola. The income earned from 
granola sales provides the bulk of their 
income and enables them to keep home- 
steading. Because the granola is prepared 
in a commercial kitchen, they are able to 



sell it to restaurants, grocery stores and oth- 
er retailers instead of just consumers. 

Carefully evaluate costs. Look for used 
♦commercial appliances, going-out-of- 
business sales and other avenues to find 
affordable equipment. Also consider ways 
the kitchen could earn income to help de- 
fray building costs, such as renting it out to 
other farmers on days you aren't using it. Is 
there space on your homestead that could 
be converted to a commercial kitchen? Re- 
modeling rather than building new can re- 
sult in substantial savings. 

4 Befriend health inspectors. They can 
♦seem like they are out to get you, but 
they just want to make sure you are estab- 
lishing a clean environment and solid pro- 
cedures to keep your customers safe. Ask 
lots of questions to be sure you are follow- 
ing guidelines. Be respectful and kind, even 
when regulations don’t make sense to you. 

Michelle Howell of Hickory Lane Farm 
said, “With our farmers market, we have 



found that the local health inspectors of- 
ten aren't sure about things when we want 
to do something that hasn’t been done in 
our area before. We have had a lot of suc- 
cess going to the state level and asking our 
more complex questions there.” Regula- 
tions can vary drastically from city to city 
and state to state, so study up. 

Build extra time and money into your 
♦ plan. “We were moving the refrigera- 
tors into the kitchen at 3 a.m. the morning 
before our health inspection,” said Nathan 
Howell. Things will likely always take lon- 
ger or cost more than your original plan, so 
prepare yourself for that possibility. 

6 Consider the long-term commitment. 

♦A commercial kitchen can be benefi- 
cial to your farm, but it can also be a big 
money and time sink. That’s why having a 
plan in advance about marketing its prod- 
ucts and how it will benefit your farm can 
help you stay the course. Do not overex- 
tend yourself and consider hiring help. 
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trimmings and extras. This keeps our 
share cost low for customers — ^we don’t 
have to buffer in the cost of waste.” 

Big Advantages 

The benefits to Hickory Lane Farm 
have been numerous. Michelle said, 
“We are able to be much more ef- 
ficient with the product coming out of 
the fields. Whereas a retail consumer 
might not purchase food that is less 
than perfect, Farm Fresh But Already 
Fixed can take our seconds because 
they will be cooked an3rway. Also, 
because our CSA is harvested at the 
end of the week, we now have another 
harvest at the beginning of the week 
for product that might otherwise go 
unused.” In addition, the farm shares 
its farmers market booth with Farm 
Fresh But Already Fixed, which 
uses the space on Tuesdays, while 
the Howells and the farm use it on 
Saturdays. 

The exact model used at Hickory 
Lane Farm may not work for you, but 
a commercial kitchen can still be a 
viable way to add value to your farm 
products, expand your customer base 
and increase your income. O 



How To Obtain 
A Microloan 

■ Launched in 2011, Kiva Zip is a non- 
profit that works to provide small 
"microloans" to borrowers by connecting 
potential borrowers to lenders who loan 
amounts as small as $5. The funds are 
pooled with small sums from other lend- 
ers to create a larger loan for the bor- 
rower. Unlike other crowdsourcing plat- 
forms, such as Kickstarter or Indiegogo, 
these funding projects do not give money 
away, but simply loan it to the borrower. 
The loans, which vary in amounts up to 
$20,000, are repaid at zero percent inter- 
est. Many of the projects funded pertain 
to agriculture or food-related businesses. 
Lenders are repaid in small increments 
as the borrower makes loan payments. 
The funds repaid can be put back into 
a checking account or loaned again to 
other borrowers. Though the lenders 
receive no interest in exchange for mak- 
ing the loan, the process has lent over a 
million people funds through the site. 

For more information, visit zip.kiva.org. 
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Woodmaster’s line of industry- 
leading natural and alternative 
fuel furnaces and boilers let 
you buy American but make an 
impact on the world. 
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Jason and Heidi Diestei 
are standing behind '| 
their parents, Joan and 
Tim Diestei, in front i 
of an old building that 
was part of the original 
ranch when Heidi and . 
Jason’s grandfather | i 
bought the property.' 
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By Lyn Howard 

m et a Diestei,” my foodie niece 
said to me when I told her I 
wanted a special turkey for Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

“A what?” I asked. 

“A Diestei turkey. Ever heard of 
them? They have them at markets 
like Whole Foods,” she answered. 
“Diestei is the name of the family who 
raises the turkeys,” she added. 

Since the nearest Whole Foods is 
150 miles away, I wondered where 
I could find a Diestei, but I did, and 
roasted it according to the directions 
on the package. My niece was right. 
The bird tasted like a real turkey, 
not cardboard, was rich in flavor and 
moist. After checking out the Diestei 
website, I wondered how a poultry 
operation that seemed like a small 
family business and sustainable 
farm could process enough turkeys 
to fulfill orders across the western 
United States. I found out during a 
visit to Sonora, California, last spring 
when I had a chance to visit the home 
ranch and meet some members of the 
Diestei family. 

To my surprise, the two Diestels 
in charge turned out to be Heidi, age 
27, and her brother, Jason, 31. Their 
parents, Tim and Joan, still look over 
their shoulders but have pretty much 
turned the business over to them. 
Heidi and Jason’s brother, Garrett, 
works off-site but helps with the cost 
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accounting, and Heidi’s husband, 
Jared Orrock, is in the financial ac- 
counting end of the business. 

Joan Diestel explained why she 
and Tim have stepped into the back- 
ground. “The business needs to stay 
relevant to today’s changing market 
and the children understand what 
their generation wants.” 

Later, Heidi elaborated, “Our par- 
ents created the foundation and we 
are continuing it and creating some- 
thing of our own. They have wonder- 
ful relationships with vendors and 
very much coach, help and guide us.” 

Bird Farming Roots 

Heidi and Jason are fourth-genera- 
tion turkey farmers. Their great-great 
grandfather immigrated to the Sierra 
foothills from Europe about a century 
ago and started raising turkeys. Their 
great-uncle sold them to restaurants 
and on the wharf in San Francisco. 
Their grandfather. Jack, helped deliv- 
er the birds. In 1949 Jack founded the 
Diestel Family Turkey Ranch, which 
Tim and Joan bought in 1982. 

The couple met at UC Davis. Joan 
is a registered dietician and wanted 
the Diestel turkeys to be good for 
people as well as good to eat. “They 
farmed antibiotic-free and devel- 
oped a market niche. Many of their 
practices were organic before people 
started using that word,” said Heidi. 

Heidi, Jason and Garrett grew up 
working on the ranch, then went off 
to college, thinking the grass would be 



Above Left: Turkeys in one of the pastures at 
the Diestel ranch. For every three days a pas- 
ture is grazed, Jason likes to let it rest for 21. 

Middle: The view as you drive down the road 
leading to the mill and barns at the Diestel 
Family Turkey Ranch. Turkeys forage in the 
fenced-in pasture just beyond the one in the 
foreground with the old hay rake. 

greener in other places. At Cal Poly, 
Jason studied accoxmting and realized 
that was not for him. Soon, he was 
back at the ranch implementing con- 
cepts, such as nutrient density, that he 
learned about in agriculture classes. 

It took Heidi a while longer to 
come home. Like her mother, she was 
interested in health. After graduating 
from Cal Poly, she “started working 
away from the ranch, then figured 
out that we had something that was 
pretty unique and special. I decided 
that I could probably have a greater 
impact if I came back and worked 
with Jason than if I did something on 
my own. My motivation was to have a 
fourth-generation turkey farm that is 
producing an awesome product.” 

Today the “awesome product” is tur- 
key in many forms, all raised sustain- 
ably, some organically, and ranging 
from the traditional holiday bird to 
Heidi’s organic turkey slices for the 
grab-and-go consumer. 

Heidi works mostly on the cus- 
tomer, marketing and product side 
of the business, while Jason does the 
ranching part. They process 200,000 
turkeys for the holidays. When she 



Jason grinds the feed on-site for the or- 
ganic turkeys in a mill he adapted to meet 
his requirements. He changes the formula 
of the feed to meet the nutrient needs of 
the birds as they grow. 

9 Keys To Raising 
Tasty Poultry 

1 Enrich pastures with high-quality 
compost to improve soil. 

Rotationally graze your birds and 
let the pasture lay fallow. For every 
three days a pasture is being grazed, let 
it rest for 21. 

Grow your birds slowly to develop 
flavor and lower the stress level. 

Do not give them feed designed to 
promote fast growth. 

4 One type of feed does not fit all. 

The content and quantity of feed 
varies depending upon age. 

Buy good quality organic or non- 
GMO feed. 

6 Be sure that a clean source of water 
is always available. 

7 With proper farm management, you 
can eliminate the use of antibiotics, 
hormones and growth stimulants. 

8 Cleanliness is critical to keeping 
a flock healthy. Remove manure 
and replace bedding monthly or more 
frequently if needed. 

To prevent the spread of disease 
from one flock to another, have visi- 
tors who have been among other flocks 
wear booties if they are going into areas 
where your poultry is located. 
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Jason’s Winning 
Compost 

During his senior year, Jason Diestel needed a 
college project and started a compost opera- 
tion at the ranch. He realized that a nutrient- 
dense turkey begins with nutrient-dense 
soil. “The light bulb turned on for me when I 
saw what we could do to influence soil. The 
whole nutrient density piece intrigued me. 

I didn’t understand that there were drastic 
changes in nutrient density based on soil, 
how you raise an animal or grow a grain. 
When I did, it opened my eyes about things 
we could do to improve our quality.” 

THE SYSTEM: At the ranch, he developed 
an innovative way to make compost from 
the turkey manure and the waste generated 
during processing — ^the turkey feathers, the 
manure, the bedding and from chipped trees 
obtained from a local tree-trimming service. 
(The offal goes to a rendering plant.) “The idea 
was really born out of necessity and seemed 
like the right thing to do and a good use of 
resources. We had to change where our feath- 
ers were going, and I didn’t want to see any of 
those resources go into a landfill. It took a few 
months to figure out the system. We recycled 
them and created a high-quality compost.” 
AERATING: Breaking down the turkey 
feathers proved difficult until he learned 
about the Cadillac of compost turners made 
by Aeromaster. The machine aerates the ma- 
terial, turning it over while releasing carbon di- 
oxide and applying water. He also developed 
a windrow system that takes only 10 weeks to 
turn the raw material into humus compost. 

COMPOST BIZ: Today, the compost oper- 
ation almost supports itself from bulk sales to 
farms. “A lot of our CSA farmers here use it in 
place of other soil amendments. We have also 
started a bunch of school gardens. We believe 
in getting real food into the schools. It makes 
a big difference for the next generation.” 
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saw the look of surprise on my face, 
she said, “That’s not large. We are 
the smallest commercial turkey 
operation in the western United 
States, more like Feet’s Coffee. We 
are not Starbucks or a mom-and-pop 
shop. We do have a footprint and can 
make a difference, but we are small 
for our industry. 

“We are not the least expensive tur- 
key, but supply a natural, slow-grown 
turkey and work to deliver the prod- 
ucts customers want. We are always 
asking vendors about new products 
they would like and what sells well. 
We keep careful, detailed records, 
and when the next turkey season 
rolls aroxmd we can suggest that the 
vendor buy so many medium-size or 
small birds, etc. ‘Listening is the key,’ 
my mother always says.” 

Dynamic Sustainability 

Tim Diestel grew up farming sustain- 
ably, and his son and daughter are 
committed to that model. “A lot of folks 
put up a solar panel and think they 
are sustainable. Sustainability for us 
is really about nutrition. It’s about 
sustaining yourself first,” Heidi said. 

The challenge for Heidi and Jason 
is to be sustainable when raising 
more than a small flock of turkeys — 
and to do so on six farms while also 
working with other farmers, some 
in the Midwest. As Heidi explained, 
“In order to have a good business, we 
have to have consistency, have to have 
partnerships.” 

The consistency begins with the 



Above: Turkeys foraging on pasture at the 
GAP Step 5+ home ranch, a designation that 
means, among other things, that the birds 
live and die at the same place. 

Above Left: Galen Weston of Blue Oak Farm 
in Sonora shows Jason Diestel the growth in 
one of his vegetable fields after he condi- 
tioned the soil with Jason’s compost. The 
Diestels donate compost to school gardens. 

breeds they use and continues with 
the way they raise their turkeys. All 
are slow grown, are fed grains grown 
in the U.S. without antibiotics or 
growth stimulants, but only “Diestel 
Organic & American Heirloom Collec- 
tions” are certified organic. For these 
hens, Jason buys organic grain, about 
twice the cost of non-organic grain, 
and mills it at the ranch. 

‘We have a lot of customers who are 
interested in organic, a lot who are 
not. Some just want a good-tasting 
turkey,” Heidi answered when asked 
why ever 3 zthing they sold was not cer- 
tified organic, although all are raised 
sustainably. 

As the business grew, the Diestels 
realized they could not do ever 5 zthing. 
They do not have a breeding pro- 
gram. “We partner with folks who do 
that,” said Heidi. “We started our own 
breeding lines about 20 years ago and 
have preserved them. Most breeders 
use one breed, we use about six. We’ll 
get the eggs, work with a small hatch- 
ery that works with us. That way we 
know what is coming. We don’t let the 
turkeys mate naturally. When you get 
to a certain size, you need to know 
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exactly how many birds you are going 
to have and when they will arrive.” 
Again, for the sake of consistency, 
none of their turkeys are heritage 
breeds. “Some do not always perform 
on the table,” explained Heidi. The 
turkeys sold in the “Heirloom Col- 
lection” are a cross between heritage 
breeds like the Auburn, Spanish 
Black and American Bronze. 

The GAP To Better Birds 

One of the reasons the turkeys have 
so much flavor is the way they are 
raised. For Jason, nutrient density 
is the key — starting with the soil, 
which eventually translates into 
nutrient-dense meat. “We grow our 
birds slowly,” he said. “We don’t give 
them fast-growing feeds. The energy 
content of our feed produces growth 
at a natural growth rate and lowers 
the stress on the birds. And we feed 
good quality grains without filler.” 

He talked with pride about the 
fact that the original farm — the one 
we were visiting — is a GAP Step 5+, 
the highest rating given. He saw the 
bewildered look on my face and ex- 



plained that “GAP” stands for “Global 
Animal Partnership,” a program 
started by Whole Foods. Joan and Tim 
were involved in the initial planning. 

A GAP Step 5+ certification means 
that a farm is a multi-species, rota- 
tional-grazing one and that the animal 
spends its entire life on one farm. 

“This farm supports about 6,000 
turkeys seasonally, some cattle, 50 
to 100 goats, a few sheep, 500 la 3 dng 
hens for their pastured eggs and a 
few pigs. The five other Diestel ranch- 
es are GAP Step 3, meaning that they 
have access to the outdoors,” he said. 

Currently, most of the ranches the 
Diestels partner with are GAP Step 
3. For cost reasons, it simply is not 
feasible for all of their ranches to be 
GAP Step 5+, Heidi said, adding, “The 
importance of the 5+ is that we are able 
to learn from that ranch and find more 
economical ways to attain its benefits.” 

Pasture To Table 

The birds are minimally processed 
at the farm without gluten, casein, 
preservatives or salt, and are ice- 
chilled, then bagged and chilled to 28 



degrees Fahrenheit. To paraphrase 
Joel Salatin, the Diestel way is to 
give their turkeys a wonderful life 
and one bad day. 

Trying new products and recipes is 
a family tradition that has resulted 
in healthy Grab’n Go turkey slices, 
turkey sausage, turkey tenderloins 
and turkey burgers. As we were leav- 
ing, she and Joan were talking about 
a family dinner the previous night 
when they had prepared a recipe for a 
Boudin blanc — stuffed turkey breast 
with sausage. You might see it in the 
Diestel product line one of these days. 

The ranch left me with the im- 
pression that I had seen a slice of 
21st century family farming, where 
quality trumps quantity, and 20- and 
30-somethings are coming home, 
ready to innovate using today’s tech- 
nology instead of fleeing the family 
farm for good. As Heidi put it, “We 
are always trying to find new ways to 
attain our old-fashioned values.” To 
learn more, visit diestelturkey.com 
and globalanimalpartnership.org. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: For two of Heidi’s 
great recipes, go to page 126. O 
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the secrets of ^ 

Chicken Whispering 

KEEP YOUR FLOCK HEALTHY AND PRODUCTIVE WITH 
THESE PROVEN BARNYARD LESSONS. 



.^Val Dambacher 

W hat goes on in a chicken’s 

brain? I’d say Pat Dambach- 
er has a pretty good idea. 
Her sister Judy calls her the “Chicken 
Whisperer.” I asked Pat how she came 
by some of her chicken husbandry 
techniques. 

“I chickitate,” she replied. “I go 
down to the Coopa Cabana (her 
chicken yard) at dusk most nights 
and I watch and listen.” 

After observing her mixed flock of 
22 chickens and two Bourbon Red 
turkeys (helpful for hawk control) and 
getting advice from internet poultry 
groups, she knows what works when 
raising a small homestead flock and 
shared these lessons learned. 

Brood Busting 

Pat feels an incubator is a distant 
second choice to a broody hen. “Hen- 
raised chicks seem sharper and, in 
my experience, are much better forag- 
ers,” she said. She has certain hens 
in the flock that go broody frequently, 
one in particular named Almondine 
who is the dominant hen. 

“I call Almondine the ‘barnyard 
beast,’ but she can certainly raise 
smart chicks. She teaches them by 
example, and she actually stays with 
the chicks longer than the other hens,” 
explained Pat. The mother hen also 
keeps the temperature just right for 
the chicks rmtil they are on their own. 

Pat has a trick that she learned 
about on the internet for overly 
broody hens. It’s called the “Broody 
Buster.” Because a hen’s hormones 




Pat follows a set procedure for handling 
the birth of the chicks; in four years she 
has never lost one with this technique.” 



cause extra heat in her breast when 
she is broody, there is a large wire 
crate the hen can be placed in for a 
few days to cool her down and bring 
her out of that cycle. She can eat 
and drink freely during that time. 

Pat uses this technique because July 
weather in her hometown of Sonora, 
California, is so hot and spring and 
summer chicks do not seem to thrive 
the way fall-bom ones do, in her 
experience. “Chicks born in the cooler 
weather just don’t seem to get sick, 
and there are fewer flies and pests.” 

Safe Arrivals 

Pat follows a set procedure for han- 
dling the birth of the chicks; in four 
years she has never lost one with this 



technique. To replenish her flock, she 
gathers no more than 12 eggs that 
she chooses based on breeding lines 
and traits she wants, such as egg 
color and disposition. She places the 
eggs under the broody hen in a nest 
box in late summer. Two weeks into 
the incubation of the eggs, she moves 
the eggs from under the hen at night 
and places them in a separate brooder 
section of her henhouse, then picks up 
the hen and moves her to the brooder. 

It takes the hen less than a minute 
to find the eggs that Pat has placed 
in a roomier nest of mulch or shav- 
ings. They now have their own space, 
and, when the chicks hatch, she can 
band them easily and the mother can 
take them into a separate run 30 feet 
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Healthy Chicken 
Checklist 

• Research. Learn which chickens 
are best adapted to your climate, 
what their needs are and what is 
the best coop design. 

• Always purchase fewer chickens 
than you ultimately want so you 
can stagger their ages each year. 

• When designing your coop, 
remember that chickens get hot. 
Give them space to spread out. 

• Removable "poop trays" covered 
with mulch can be added readily 
to the compost pile. Try to find a 
free mulch source. 

• Remember that you will have 50 
percent male offspring, so have 
a plan for butchering. 



Opposite: Pat holds some of the colorful 
eggs from her different breeds. She gives 
them to family and friends. 

Top left and right: Pat’s “Coopa Cabana” 
provides plenty of shade for her flock. The 
mulch makes cleanup easy. 

Two Bourbon Red turkeys, Ozzie, shown 
above and right, and Harriet, out of sight sit- 
ting on a nest, keep the hen house rodent- 
and snake-free and seem to deter hawks. 

long that runs parallel to the chicken 
yard. When the hen begins to get 
antsy to go back with the other hens, 
Pat can open a second door from the 
brooder pen that allows all chickens 
free access to each other. The hen has 
free choice to roost with the flock or 
remain with her chicks longer. This 
method allows chicks to be inte- 
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grated with the main flock easily and 
without incident. They are already 
accustomed to each other. 

Relaxing The Roost 

Pat’s passion for raising chickens has 
caused her to come up with unusual 
solutions at times rather than go with 
“common knowledge.” She noticed in 
her observing that the hens fought 
every night over roost position, and 
Almondine made life difficult for all 
the hens. Pat got the idea to hang 
pieces of sheets every few feet across 
the roost to block the girls’ vision of 
their neighbors. The hens could move 
on the roost, could duck under the 
sheeting, but couldn’t see other hens 
farther down the roost. That seemed 



to satisfy Almondine, and peace each 
night was restored. 

In another example of ingenuity, 
it is commonly assumed that once a 
chicken begins eating her eggs she 
needs to be culled or the entire flock 
will pick up the bad habit. One day 
Pat found the telltale broken shells 
and yolk in the nest, and began 
“chickitating” to observe behavior of 
the flock. Culling of the culprits was 
not an option because, in her words, “I 
couldn’t cull Spanky or Grade!” 

Instead, she gathered two-dozen 
eggs, put holes in them and blew the 
insides out, then filled the eggs with 
plaster, which hardened solid. She put 
the plaster eggs in each nest, and even 
put some on the groxmd, and called the 
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To keep the hens 
from fighting over 
a roost position, Pat 
blocks their vision 
by hanging pieces 
of sheet every few 
feet. If they can't 
see each other, they 
don't seem to fight. 



chickens over. A few tried to eat the 
plaster eggs but grew disappointed. 

Pat gathered the newly laid eggs 
frequently during that training time. 
She said it took a full month before the 
chickens quit eating eggs, but she now 
had proof that egg-eating chickens do 
not have to be culled. For two weeks 
during that period, Pat also increased 
the amormt of protein in her chicken 
feed in the event they had begun eat- 
ing eggs due to a lack of protein. More 
than likely, however, the cure came 
from the unpalatable plaster eggs. 

Natural Remedies 

Once, she brought in a respiratory 
disease with some purchased chicks. 
After searching the internet for solu- 
tions, Pat administered an antibiotic, 
which immediately cleared up the 
problem. However, she stated that she 
almost always tries a natural remedy 
first, since it tends to be the least 
upsetting to the chicken’s system. 

To maintain the flock’s good health, 
she grows a variety of fruits such as 
aronia, Nanking cherry, pea shrub, 
cranberry tree, herbs and many 
greens they can pick at will in their 
quarter-acre yards. In addition, they 



have free-choice, organic, soy-free egg- 
lay pellets (18 percent protein), and, 
when molting, she adds an organic 
chick starter (22 percent protein). She 
gives them kefir grains at least once 
per month, plus apple cider vinegar, 
meat scraps and dairy. 

Chicks are started on organic 
turkey and wild-game starter (28 per- 
cent protein). No extra light is ever 
used to cause chickens to lay longer 
than nature intended. She wants to 
keep her friends around as long as 
possible, and even Almondine, at four 
years old, is a regular layer. 

“I have chickens because I love the 
chickens, and the eggs are a bonus,” 
said Pat. If you are fortvmate enough to 
receive a carton of Pat’s chicken eggs, 
you will be dissatisfied with all others 
forever after. They are works of art — 



Mother Nature’s chocolate browns, 
buffs, blues, greens and whites, all in 
one nutrition-packed carton. 

The high quality of this product is 
possible only because her backyard 
flock is observed every day, and care 
is taken to address problems as they 
develop before becoming catas- 
trophes. Pat feels her time spent 
“chickitating” is not only great for 
relaxing but essential for a healthy 
flock of birds. She freely admitted, 

“I am no expert on chickens, but I 
am an expert on my chickens!” O 



HOT CHICKEN LINKS 

• eggcartn.com 
• backyardchickens.com 
• maransofamericaclub.com 
• livestockconservancy.org 
• beginningfarmers.org 



Meet Pat’s Breeds 



For diversified egg color and just for fun, Pat has included the following breeds in her flock. 
The roosters often look very different from the hens in the same breed. 




Ideal 236 is a white chicken with 
a great personality. A hen (above) 
lays bright white eggs. 




An Ameraucana hen (on the right) is a 
medium-sized chicken that lays blue eggs, 
or an olive egg from a cross with Marans. 




A Black Copper Marans (Bev Davis 
line) lays dark chocolate-brown eggs. 
Shown here, a rooster. 




Cream Legbars, developed from Brown 
Leghorn, Barred Rock and Aracauna, lay 
blue eggs. Above, a rooster. 




A Buff Orpington hen lays buff A Cuckoo Marans hen (above) lays 
eggs. Above: a rooster at 8-weeks, medium-brown eggs. They are docile. 




Blue Wheaten hens lay dark brown 
eggs. Shown here, a rooster. 



Black Australorp hens like this one 
lay buff-colored eggs. 
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GREEN-WISE 

LAND CLEARING 

RECLAIM AND REVIVE OVERRUN FARMLAND THE OLD-FASHIONED 
WAY USING ANIMALS, A SAW AND YOUR NOGGIN. 




By Jesse Frost 




O ften the most affordable 
farmland is land that is 
hardly in a state to be 
farmed at all. And that 
was definitely the case when my wife 
and I purchased our 7.5 acres. Fif- 
teen years ago, the locals tell us, the 
land we now own in Kentucky could 
have easily been reclaimed with a 
bush hog. In the years that passed, 
however, the eastern cedars and su- 
mac completely took over. Multiflora 
rose, honeysuckle, briars and poison 
ivy filled in the gaps. Here or there 
exists a nice hardwood, pawpaw or 
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persimmon tree, but for the most 
part we acquired 7 acres of dense 
woods filled mostly with undesirable 
timber, and we spend much of our 
time working to clear it. 

But instead of hiring heavy equip- 
ment to clear-cut the land, we chose 
to manage our woods through the 
calculated use of animals and a 
small, 16-inch chainsaw. Using this 
approach, our goats gave us milk 
and our pigs pork; the trees we felled 
offered lumber and firewood. Mean- 
while, the soil improved, all while we 
transformed the land into pasture. 



gardens and forest. As our neighbor 
Eric Smith of Bugtussle Farm said, 
“If you want to reclaim something, 
farm it.” Here’s how we made use of 
our land while clearing it, the plan- 
ning and techniques involved, and 
the benefits we realized. 

The Green Blueprint 

Don’t fire up the chainsaw quite yet. 
Knowing what you ultimately want 
to do with your land will help you de- 
termine how you want to clear it. It’s 
a good idea to sit down with pencil 
and paper, a list of ideas and a map 
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Fell trees systematically into neat piles, drop- 
ping unwanted timber together in piles away 
from trees you wish to keep. Then cut the logs 
into manageable lengths. 




The Frosts inoculate some of their hard- 
wood logs with shiitake fungus to develop a 
mushroom crop. Raising shiitakes has been 
a good way to turn logs into a nice source 
of income for the family. 



C C ^instead of hiring 
heavy equipment to clear- 
cut the land, we chose to 
manage our woods 
through the calculated 
use of animals and a small, 
16 -inch chainsaw.” 




of your property to decide, at least 
to some extent, what you want your 
forest to look like. Planning makes 
a great winter project. Identify the 
hardwoods, fruit and nut trees you 
want to keep. Pick out a small wood- 
lot, potential pond areas, gardens, 
barn sites, etc. This will save you 
time and energy once you enter the 
forest with a chainsaw. 

A tree on the ground takes up a lot 
more space than a tree left standing. 
That’s why the key to clearing land 
this way is to fell trees systemati- 
cally into neat piles. Drop unwanted 
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timber together in piles away from 
trees you wish to keep. Once you fell 
the trees, cut the logs into man- 
ageable lengths, leaving only the 
treetops in piles for burning. Remove 
the usable logs to their own readily 
accessible stacks. 

Ideally, when you make the piles, 
leave room to walk all the way 
around them without running into 
another pile of treetops. Cutting 
the logs off and removing them to a 
central location will help keep space 
open around the piles so you have 
room to work. However, weeds and 



saplings will quickly take advantage 
of their newly exposed light, and 
vines will creep over the treetop 
piles. But instead of mowing or weed- 
whacking, we prefer to turn those 
weeds into protein. 

Four-Legged Help 

There is an animal for just about ev- 
ery job on the farm, and goats are the 
weed- whackers of the animal king- 
dom, only far more efficient. The for- 
age is their fuel and aggressive flora 
turns into milk or meat while depos- 
iting fertility. To solve the notorious 
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A basket of tomatoes harvested from the 
author’s farm from a field that he cleared 
using animals and one of his trusty chain- 
saws. Pigs did the tilling for him. 
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CC Knowing what 
yon ultimately 
want to do with 
your land will help 
you determine 
how you want to 
clear it.” 




Many hands make light work creating this hugelkultur bed. A layer of logs is put down first, 
then one of smaller biomass debris, followed by compostables, then manure, soil and mulch. 




In this hugelkultur bed logs are stacked around the perimeter of what looked like the photo 
above when it was being formed. It is now a strawberry bed filled with rich soil. 



goat fencing issue, we move them 
into areas enclosed with 40-inch-tall, 
solar-electrified netting. Some goats 
can still jump this, but if kept full 
and happy they have less reason to 
escape. As weeds begin to overtake 
the treetop piles, the goats climb over 
them, extinguishing the weed prob- 
lem and compacting the pile to make 
it easier for later burning. Without 
the weeds, the grass slowly begins 
to come back. Next year we hope to 
add sheep to our livestock to manage 
the grass that the goats and sunlight 
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have encouraged. 

And if goats are the weed-whack- 
ers, pigs are the plows, the tillers 
and the rollers. We’ve used pigs to 
firm out an old leaky pond, to till soil, 
to dig up roots, to uproot saplings 
and simply to graze weeds, yet still 
feel like we’ve hardly reached their 
full potential in this system. Like 
the goats, we move our pigs once 
a week into new paddocks — ^with 
solar-electrified pol 5 rwire — and will 
often sow forage crops behind them 
in the freshly tilled soil for the goats. 



We have also sown flowers for bees, 
beans for market as well as crops 
like butternut squash or peanuts for 
the pigs to eat later. 

When moving fencing every day, 
it’s smart to have a lightweight 
charger. We use a small, 10-watt 
portable solar charger from Premier 
One Supplies (premierlsupplies. 
com). However, moving it through 
the woods can present challenges in 
terms of gathering enough sun- 
light. And a weak charger means a 
weak fence. So we like to keep an 
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7 Timber-Time Must-Knows 



extra battery around for each of our 
chargers. Having the extra battery 
charged and ready to switch out for 
cloudy spells has no doubt saved us a 
lot of time chasing animals. 

If you have pasture already 
cleared, a small draft animal could 
come in extremely handy in this sys- 
tem of forest management. Moving 
logs can be a challenge, especially if 
you want to leave them long, so hav- 
ing a small draft animal to help you 
organize and pull them out would be 
beneficial. As a bonus, their manure 
makes for excellent garden compost. 

Lumber Leftovers 

You can utilize the unwanted trees 
for lumber, firewood, woodchips, 
mushroom logs or even hugelkultur 
beds. But knowing what you even- 
tually want to do with the timber 
before you cut may help you to pick 
and choose which trees to remove 
in the first place — cedar for fence 
posts, cherry for firewood, oak for 
shiitake logs, etc. — and at what 
length to cut the timber. 

Because green wood can be pain- 
fully smoky and difficult to get 
burning, we like to let the treetop 
piles dry for a season before we burn 
them. In more arid climates, it is a 
good idea to do clearing in the win- 
ter or spring, let the animals munch 
on piles throughout the year, then do 
the burning in late fall or winter to 
avoid brush fires. 

Even in our humid climate, we 
never burn piles in the spring so we 
do not disturb nesting birds. These 
piles make for great habitat, and 
we’re always trying to increase the 
diversity of life around our home- 
stead. We like to maintain wildlife 
habitat year round. 

You can chip or remove the wood, 
but wood ash can be a great source 
of alkalinity and bio-char for the soil, 
which the pigs later till in. Avoid 
burning piles that contain any poison 
ivy since the smoke is highly toxic, 
know your local burn laws, check 
weather conditions before lighting 
a fire, take every safety precaution, 
and never burn on windy days. O 



SAFETY FIRST: This goes without 
saying, but is worth emphasizing. 
Always wear steel-toe work boots, 
gloves, ear protection, eye protection 
and a hard hat when using a chainsaw. 
Safety chaps are also a good idea. 

Even if the trees seem straightfor- 
ward, put your safety first. 

TAKE YOUR TIME: It is tempting 
to fell a bunch of trees all at once, 
but make sure to examine every new 
tree thoroughly before you cut it, to 
ensure that you are positive of the 
direction it will fall. The goal is to limit 
the amount of work you have to do. 
Take your time planning where to cut 
so the trees will fall where you want 
them and don't need to be moved. 

DON’T FORCE IT: Unless you are a 
very experienced logger, never force 
a tree in any direction it absolutely 
doesn't want to go. it is always safer 
to drop any "uncooperative" tree 
where it wants to fall, cut the logs 
off and move the treetops by hand 
to where you want them. If you are 
uncertain of which way a tree will fall, 
ask for a second opinion. 



STAY SHARP: Keep your chainsaw 
blade sharpened so you don't wear you 
or your chainsaw out. Getting tired 
leads to mistakes, and mistakes with 
chainsaws lead to the hospital. 

CUT IT CLEAN: Cut your trees as 
flush with the ground as possible. This 
will help the stump break down faster 
in the soil, but it will also help keep 
the stump from getting caught in your 
goat and pig fencing. 

DON’T GO IT ALONE: It's good to let 
someone know where you are planning 
to cut trees before you set out. And if 
you get cell service, bring your phone 
along. Heaven forbid something hap- 
pens to you, but always be prepared. 

My wife and I have a rule: If she doesn't 
hear the chainsaw for more than an 
hour, she comes and checks on me. 

PACK YOUR TOOLS: Bring a small 
tank of gas with you, your chainsaw 
tool, bar oil and a jug of water. Maybe a 
snack, too. Again, it's about not wasting 
energy, and traveling back and forth to 
maintain your body or your equipment 
can rapidly exhaust you. 




Always wear full safety gear when using a chainsaw, no matter how burdensome it 
seems at the time. Don’t overlook ear muffs to protect your hearing. 
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A collection of useful tips ^ S 
that will help you optimize # ) 
your wooded homestead! 

Compiled by KELLY L. BOSAZ 

T he old disparaging remark, ‘"aose ^ 

who can, do; those who can t, teach, 
will never hold water if you ever pi^ up 
rcopv of Professor Brett McLeod’s book. 
The 'Woodland Homestead: How o a e 
Your Land More Productive Live 
More Self-Sufficiently In The Woods. 



rHE BOOK: Readers can reap tons of tradi- 
tional but relevant know-how from McLerf s 
U-page, illustrated Woodlarui Homestead 
book which will, without question, have yo 
optimizing the productivity of your wood 
land. He drives home the fact that proper y 
managed wooded land Provides often urn 
tapped potential for greater self-sufflraency. 
^r instance, in one year on a 1-acre home- 
stead forest, a landowner could Sf™ ® ® j 
cord of firewood, harvest five bushels of to 
make 2 gallons of maple syrup, P™ " | 

of wild mushrooms and save more than $30( 
on feed by using natural forage. 

In layman’s terms. McLeod explains how 
take stock of the forest makeup; use key too 
such as axes, peaveys and chainsaws, bui 
ing fences and shelters for livestock grow 
trees and berries in a wetland orchard^? 
and coppice trees to create fuel, fodder an 
furniture; and make syrup from birch, wa i 

TNP tdhorl are proud to bring you the f 
lowing excerpted nuggets of wisdom from a 
been-there, done-that (and still domg it.) 



IE MAN: McLeod is an 

forestry and natural resources at Paul Smit 
liege in upstate New York. Inspired by other 
aatfve farmers and foresters, McLeod uses h 

-acre drafthorse-powered mountain homestea 

Vermontville, New York, as a living laborato y 
r self-sufficiency. McLeod is also a professional 
Xikcompetitetandafonmn.— 

le Stihl Ironjack senes and the Stihl 

lorte series. On top of all that, he coaches to 
aul Smith’s Woodsmen’s team and folded th 
^io^Sack woodsmen’s School and to^J- 
Skills and Homesteading Festival. 
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HOVJ to MAKE UMD FRODUCnVE 

and Live Mprs SeirSnftidenH/in the Woods 






DIY Pig-O-Tiller 



p**hile lots of options exist for 
W housing pigs, the pig-o-tiller 
)ffers a portable alternative that pro- 
Tiotes both healthy hogs and pasture 
mprovement. For a pair of pigs, 8x11 
feet is ideal, with the option of an 
additional “pig porch” constructed 
out of an old hog panel. Because 
of the stress of being moved, an 
the fact that pigs have a penchant 
for scratching on posts, use wood 
screws instead of nails-they 11 do a 
better job of holding things toge er 

1 start with a pair of 2" x 6" x 12 
1 boards. These will become your 
skids for the base of your handy 
pig-o-tiller. Cut the ends of both 
boards at a 45-degree angle to 






you’ll want to have additional 
pieces that you add or remove, 
based on the weather. 

5 Finally, attach a rope long 
enough to allow you to drag 
the structure easily. 

6 Lift the front of the pig-o- 
tiller and prop it with a bucket 
when you need to let pigs in or 

it 1 innpcessary doors simply 



3 With your four uprights in place, 
use either 1-inch rough-cut 
boards or plywood for the sides. To 

entirely enclose the pigs, you can 

board up both ends as well. If you 
want an open pig porch, simply use 
g 2 " X 4-" X 8' board as a brace at 
the top, and attach the hog panel as 
shown in the illustration. 

A Cover approximately half of 



4" the pig-o-tiller with corrugated 
roofing. It’s a good idea to perma- 
nently attach one piece; however. 



Bucking Like A Beaver 



Attracting 
Native Bet 



aging a diversiiy 
Select dead or dying logs and 
stumps in areas that are unlikely 
to be disturbed, are protected 
from wind and have good south- 
ern exposure. Use a 3/8-inch dr^l 
to bore a series of holes 1/2 inch 
apart in a grid format. Each hole 
should be about 5 inches deep 
and at least 8 inches above the 
ground. Encourage colonization 
by spraying the holes with a 1:1 
mivi-i irp of sugar and water. 
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Perfect Splitting Block 



Chasing runaway nrewoou. m ^ 

ting small-diameter wood, you can 
V pack the pieces inside the tire, t 
will support one another whik 
jjf^l \ you are splitting. 
l|^\ Beside your tire-topped s 
m ’Ia ting block, you may want tc 
have a second block withoi 



S plitting blocks serve several impor- 
tant purposes. First, by splitting on 
, wooden block, you’re Preserving your 
3 xe by avoiding rocks. Second, spl.thng 
on a block is safer since it gives the axe 
a known landing spot well away from 
vour feet. Third, a splitting block can 
save you from having to bend over as 
far. Your back will thank you! 

Begin by selecting a block that is a 
minimum of 15 inches in dianneter and 
12 to 16 inches high. The knottier, th 
better; the knots will prevent it from 

splitting prematurely. Any species w^ 

work, but 1 prefer elm or sugar maple 
Find an old tire that’s just slightly 
larger than the diameter of your 
block. Drill four 1 -inch holes in one 
sidewall, evenly spaced (this wi a - 
low water to drain). Use four 3 -inch , 
lag bolts with fender washers to 
screw the sidewall of the tire to the 
top of the block. You now have the 
perfect splitting block that wil hold 
vour wood securely as you split i . 
No more standing up fallen pieces o 



Building With Stumps 



you’ll want to wait at least a 

systems with them is a proposition that requires 
some serious horsepower, literaliy. 

An old truck rim makes for a perfect stu p 
E,«ng device. As the stump begins to loosen i^ 
^nrntes oyer the top of the rim, popping it out o 
he ground. Wheneyer possible, leave tall stumps 
nrpamr leverage for pulling. 



hree hundred years of 

name of pastoral agrarianism ^ ^ 

fact that millions of stumps were pulled t 

cropland in America. The 7 

iiahtforward for early homesteaders. First, tn 
ise site was cleared, with the wood he'ng used 
home construction and eventually outbuild 
s bTke hpples in a pond, homesteads expanded 

iward, from kitchen gardens and chicken yar 

stores and eventually cropland. rlpared 

and browsing livestock on freshly 









A Girdle 
For Woody 

G irdling can provide habitat 
for woodpeckers and cavity 
nesters while creating growing 
space for neighboring trees. 






I**' 



Skidding With An ATV 



G iven their popularity, all-terrain 
vehicles (ATVs) often offer 
a practical solution for remov- 
ing logs from the woodlot. If you 
don’t already own an ATV and are 
considering purchasing one for 
logging, you’re better off selecting 
a large 4x4 model (500+ cc) since 
hauling and skidding logs requires a 
substantial amount of power. Also, 
because of the heavy hitch load, 
it may be necessary to add addi- 



tional weight to the front of the ATV. 
Finally, make sure you use extreme 
caution when skidding with an ATV, 
particularly on uneven or hilly terrain. 
If you’re unsure about whether a 
load is too heavy, err on the side of 
caution and make an extra trip. 

The three most common ways of 
skidding or hauling wood with an ATV 
are skidding pans or skidding cones, 
skidding arches and forwarding or ■■ 
utility trailers. 




Rhino 40D5 



SINCE THE1.RQTATINGXYLINDER 



IN REVOLVERS 



- 



Bottom-firing cylinder reduces 
felt recoil and muzzle rise 



Integrated Picatinny rails to 
mount optics, lights and lasers 



The Rhino is the most innovative development in revolver technology in decades. The 
Rhino fires from the bottom cylinder dramatically reducing muzzle rise and felt recoil. 
Other innovations include the aluminum alioy frame and barrel shroud to reduce weight, a 
hexagon cylinder minimizing v^idth and integral accessory rails for mounting the latest in 
light and laser technology. Rhino revolvers are available in 2", 4", 5" and 6" barrel 
configurations In .357mag, 9mm and .40 S&W in either black or white finish. 



lAPPA 

firearms 



WWW. ohiappaltrecirms.com 
SrOEcid, Itoty | | Odyton, OH 



Flat'Sided cylinder reduces 
weight and width for easy carry 









Rusty To Trusty Axg 

Restoring 



S eeking out old axes and 
restoring them is well worth 
your time. It is estimated that 
from 1850 to 1950 more than 1C 
million felling axes were pro- 
duced by more than 100 differ- 
ent axe manufacturers. During 
this period, manufacturers a 
easy access to quality steel, 
and competition among forges 
meant that the quality of axes 



the grain)? If your goal is to have 
an axe for splitting, even the most 
chipped and abused axe can be 
resurrected as a trusty split er. , 
however, you want a chopping 
axe with a keen edge, find an axe 
with a gentler past and perform 
the all-important five-point axe 
inspection that’s detailed in The 
Woodland Homestead. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: After you 
find that perfect, but rusty, axe 
during your next flea-market 
jaunt, TNP editors can vouch fo 

Evapo-Rust (evapo-rust.com) 

products to help you whip it 
back into shape. 






range or t; 
smallest n 
family is tl 
small size 
carry, whi 

control. However, since 
the axe is roughly pn . ^ 
the size of the job, you 

hatchet most appropriate 
chores like splitting h - •- 
up from the hatchet is a I 
which typically has 
handle (about * 
to 2.5-pound 1 . 
for a variety of 
full-size felling axe 
long handle (31 to 
heavy head (3.5 
capable of 1 



asy to stow and 
t handle affords 
— ! the size of 
oportional to 
ou’ll find the 
• ■ i for light 
kindling. A step 
boy’s axe,” 

; a mid-length 
: 28 inches) and a 2- 
head, making it ideal 
woodlot chores. The 
typically has a 
36 inches) and a 
3.5 to 6 pounds) but is 
handling larger jobs on 

the woodland homestead. 

CREDIT NOTES: Excerpted from The Woe 

Used with permission of Storey 

great homestead-, self-reliance- and garc 
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© Brett McLeod. Illustrations by © Steve 
Woodland Homestead and a plethora o 
^ Dlease visit storey.com. 



r^or the first time in the brand’s 300-year history, Sweden’s 
I^Hults Bruk company is importing two new lines of its hand- 
forged axes to the U.S. market. The Premium series features six 
new axes meticulously hand-finished to illuminate the beauty of 
the natural materials while increasing durability. 

Hults Bruk’s Standard series offers seven new axes made with 
the same high-quality, hand-forged Swedish steel and Ameri- 
can hickory handles at competitive prices. Shown is the Torneo 
compact felling axe that will see plenty of work hacking down 
small- to medium-sized trees around our upstate New York 
homestead this fall. The axe has a 1.75-pound head of blasted 
and clear-lacquered ironwork. It measures 26 inches with its 
curved, U.S.-sourced hickory handle. The MSRP is $99. For more, 
[visit hultsbrukl697.se and sport-hansa.com. ©-Nino Bosaz , 




SIMPLE, WELL-BUILT, AFFORDABLE PRODUCTS 





CLAMP-ON AND QUICK AHACH 

# Easy to install and remove 

# 30 degree angle left and right 

m 60", 72", 84", 90", and 96" sizes 

# Bolt-On reversible cutting edge for more wear life 
^ Built in trip lock-out for occasional grading 

# Optional Skid Shoes 



m:: 

______ 




Quick Hitch Compatible 2 sizes ■ under 30 HP & over 30 HP 







mmm 
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Lift capacities 800 lbs to 6,000 lbs 



48" and 60" sizes 







GOURD FUN FACTS: 

The calabash or bottle 
gourd, also known as 
opo squash or long 
melon, is a vine grown 
for its fruit. Gourds can 
be harvested young and 
used as a vegetable or 
harvested mature, dried, 
and used as a bottle, 
utensil and much more. 
Gourds grow in a variety 
of shapes: they can be 
huge and rounded, small 
and bottle shaped, or 
slim and serpentine. 



GROW AND UTILIZE YOUR OWN TO LET THE GOURD TIMES ROLL! 

By Wayne Williams 






T he bottle gourd, also known 
as the hard-shell gourd or 
the calabash, originated in 
Africa. At one time how it 
reached North America was uncer- 
tain. Some researchers theorized that 
gourds drifted across the Atlantic 
and then spread across the Americas. 
Others suggested the calabash was 
brought to North America across an 
ancient land bridge created by low 
sea levels during the last ice age. 

It has never been disputed, how- 
ever, that gourds were originally 
transported from Africa to Asia by 
early humans. A collaborative re- 
search effort combining the resources 
of Harvard University, the Smithson- 



ian Institution’s National Museum 
of Natural History, the University 
of Maine and Massey University in 
New Zealand shed new light on the 
question. Their analysis of the DNA 
sequence of ancient bottle gourds 
from archeological sites indicated that 
the bottle gourd was brought to North 
America by Asians at least 10,000 
years ago. 

In recent years, archeologists have 
introduced the Pacific Rim H 3 q>oth- 
esis, which states that ancient Asians 
populated the Americas by traveling 
from Northeast Asia down the coasts 
of North and South America by boat 
rather than crossing a land bridge. 

A combination of sea and land travel 



might be closer to the truth. 

Either way, the gourd, along with 
the dog, was domesticated long before 
food crops or livestock in the Ameri- 
cas. Its basic uses as a canteen and 
storage vessel made it indispensable 
to early peoples around the globe, and 
it can still be used for those purposes 
today, along with being made into 
ever 5 dhing from musical instruments, 
such as maracas and banjos, to bird 
houses and craft items. 

Growing Gourds 

The distinction should be made 
between hard-shell gourds and the 
ornamental or soft-skinned gourds 
popular as decorations at Halloween 
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PHOTOS BY WAYNE WILLIAMS 




Clockwise from upper left: The numerous shapes of small gourds make them perfect for containers. Gourds can often be purchased in bulk 
from roadside stands and farmers markets. Michaei Eidredge hoids one of his iarge gourd creations. His Nigerian bushei gourds are handy for 
storage. Michael displays one the gourds he artfully decorated with a design based upon the shape of their ieaves. 



and Thanksgiving. Both are members 
of the plant group known as cucur- 
bits that includes squash, pumpkins, 
zucchini, melons, cucumbers and 
luffa. Only hard-shell gourds can be 
processed and used as containers and 
for durable crafts. Hard-shell gourds 
are grown in much the same way as 
the other cucurbits. 

Begin with well-drained soil in a 
sunny location. Add compost, peat 
moss, manure or a mixture of the 
three to make the soil friable and fer- 
tile. Gourds can be grown on a trellis 
to save space in the garden, and rais- 
ing gourds above the ground prevents 
dark spots from contact with the soil. 

The “three sisters” planting ap- 
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proach combining com, pole beans 
and pumpkins or squash is an alter- 
native method. Several corn seeds 
are first planted in a hill of enriched 
soil. When the com plants are about 
6 inches high, four or five bean seeds 
are planted around the com. On every 
seventh hill, pumpkins, squash or 
gourds are planted. The plants grow 
in harmony, and the large leaves of 
the cucurbit plants shade out weeds. 

If you sow heirloom gourd seeds, 
you can save them from the gourds 
you grow and plant them the next 
growing season to produce another 
crop. If you choose not to grow your 
own, shop for gourds at roadside 
stands or farmers markets. 



Crafty Pickings 

Gourds can be picked at the end of 
the growing season when the stems 
dry. After harvesting, they can take 
months to dry, so have patience. 
Cleaning them first with a mild 
bleach solution prevents fungus and 
mold from ruining gourds. Place them 
in a dry, well-ventilated place and 
turn them periodically to ensure dry- 
ing. When the seeds inside rattle, they 
are dry enough to use. The outer skin 
can be removed with sand, sandpa- 
per or a scraper. The inside can be 
cleaned with a scraper made from 
shell, stone or a sharpened washer. 

Bowls, canteens, bird feeders and 
other useful items can be quickly 
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crafted from gourds. The internet is 
full of gourd ideas ranging from the 
rustic to the ridiculous. Once you 
settle on a design, draw the pattern 
on the gourd with a pencil. Next, 
scribe the pencil line with an awl or 
a similar tool and carefully cut along 
that line with a sharp knife or a 
small-toothed saw such as a hacksaw. 
The edges can then be smoothed with 
a fine wood rasp followed by sandpa- 
per. Begin with something easy like a 



M aking cordage was an essential element in 
the early human toolkit, along with flint 
knapping and firemaking. The ability to produce 
cordage led to the invention of snares, nets 
and the construction of everything from packs 
to shelters. Strong cordage can be made from 
sinew, rawhide, tanned skins or horse hair, but 
vegetable fibers are readily available and easy 
to collect from forest and field. The inner bark 
of trees such as basswood (linden), elms and 
red mulberry can be used, but 1 prefer the bark 
of the tulip poplar or tulip tree available in the 
southern Appalachians where I live. 

Where available, tulip poplar (Liriodendron 
tulipifera) was the tree of choice for building 
log cabins in the 18th and 19th centuries. It 
grows straight and tall and has no lower limbs 
at maturity. The wood is relatively easy to 
work, and it is rot- and insect-resistant. 

Many historic sites throughout the southern 
Appalachians feature hundred-year-old and 
older tulip poplar cabins that could be lived 
in today. In addition, the inner bark of this 
tree can be used to create strong and durable 
cordage quickly. 

I collect downed tulip poplar limbs after 
winter and spring storms. With a little aging and 
moisture, the bark strips easily to produce long 



bowl, then let your imagination lead 
you to more complex projects. 

Gourd Vibrations 

Michael Eldredge began crafting 
gourds almost 30 years ago. While 
employed at the Schiele Museum of 
Natural History in Gastonia, North 
Carolina, he honed his skills and 
presented programs on working with 
gourds to adults and children. He 
prefers to work with tools he creates 



fibers. Soaking the fibers in warm water makes 
the bark flexible and easy to work. Start by 
stripping three long fibers. While seated, hold 
the fibers in one hand and roll them across your 
thigh to produce a tight twist of twine. Bending 
the twine in the middle, twist one strand until a 
curl develops. 

CRAFTING CORD 

Starting from the curl, twist one strand of the 
twine tightly with your thumb and index finger 
and place it across the other. Repeat with the 
other strand and continue until you have the 
desired length of cord. Remember to keep it 
tight. Additional fibers can be connected to 
the ends of the twine by laying fibers on the 
ends and rolling them across your thigh, thereby 
producing longer cordage. If there are any loose 
fibers they can be burned away by passing a 
match quickly along the cord. 

Given an adequate supply of bark, there is 
no limit to the length of cord you can make. 
Thin, strong strips of bark can produce a 
simple line for cane pole fishing while stronger, 
thicker bark can produce rope for heavier 
tasks. The ability to make cordage from scratch 
is an easy skill to master and a real confidence 
builder in the outdoors. 



from natural materials, including 
stone, bone and shells. Rough-surfaced 
stones are used to clean the outer sur- 
faces of gourds, while shells are used 
to scrape the inner surface smooth. 

He creates bone tools for scribing 
and carving the outer surfaces of 
gourds. He appreciates the feel and 
utility of tools patterned after those 
used by our forebears thousands of 
years ago, and feels he is continuing 
an ancient craft tradition. 




BERRY BOWL 

To craft a berry-picking gourd, start by cutting 
a hole in the upper third of a pear-shaped 
gourd that is about a foot tall. Next, tie a tight 
net of cordage to fit the base of the gourd. 
Drill a hole in the top of the gourd, then slip a 
section of cord about 4 feet long in from the 
outside. Tie a large knot in the end of the cord 
on the inside of the gourd. Tie the other end 
to the top of the net on the back of the gourd 
and you will have a berry holder that hangs 
across your chest, freeing both hands to pick 
berries. I coated mine with beeswax. 



Craft A Berry-Picking Gourd 




L Stripping bark from a tulip 
poplar branch. 2. Separating 
tuiip popiar bark fibers. 

3. Rolling the fibers into 
twine. 4. Twisting the twine 
until it curls. 5. Tightly twist- 
ing one section of twine 
and placing it across the 
other to produce cordage. 

6. Finished cordage can 
be made in any length and 
thickness desired. (Above): 
With a shoulder strap, the 
picking gourd frees both 
hands to pick blueberries, 
blackberries or raspberries. 
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Like other members of the cucurbit family, 
gourds are vines and can be trained up a 
trellis to provide shade and visual interest. 



According to Eldredge, “No two 
gourds are alike.” You can under- 
stand what he means when you see 
the variety of shapes and sizes with 
which he works. From a large Nige- 
rian bushel gourd to a round gourd 
just inches across, his artist’s eye 
finds the purpose and decoration in 
each gourd he handles. Some of his 
creations are utilitarian, but to others 
he adds a flourish of carving and color 
to produce something with not just 
function, but beauty as well. 

Ocher dug from the earth decorates 
some of his gourds. He prefers to paint 
with quality products made from 
minerals and organic sources such 
as those mixed by Natural Pigments 
(naturalpigments.com). He strives to 
use techniques from prehistory and 
colors drawn from natural materials 
add authenticity to his work. 

Gourds can be dropped and broken, 
they can dry to the point of cracking 
or they can snap under the pressure. 
But Eldredge believes, “No part of 
a gourd should ever go to waste.” 
Scraps from a broken gourd can be 
repurposed into lids for gourd bottles 
or vials, or small measuring spoons. 
When a nicely crafted gourd cracks, 
he suggests repair in the form of deco- 
rative reinforcement that adds rather 
than detracts from its appearance. 
Model your next project after one of 
Eldredge’s, find a gourd design or cre- 
ate your own and start crafting O 
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BACK TO THE LAND 



Start Your Own 

FISH FARM 

HOW TO RAISE CATFISH, TILAPIA AND OTHER FINNED CRITTERS 
FOR NATURALLY GOOD FOOD, PROFIT OR PLAIN OLD FUN! 
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By John E. Phillips 



Tilapia are great fish to sell in 
a catch-out pond, since they’ll 
put up a fight and are quite 
delicious to eat. 



T he number one freshwater 
fish consumed by Ameri- 
cans today is tilapia, with 
the number two being catfish. One 
hundred percent of tilapia eaten in 
the U.S. are raised on fish farms, as 
are 90 to 95 percent of the catfish. 

You can cash in on this new crop no 
matter where you live, or raise fish on 
a smaller scale to offset your grocery 
bill and have some fun. 

In 1974, Dr. Jesse Chappell, Exten- 
sion specialist and associate professor 
at Auburn University in the School of 
Fisheries, Aquaculture and Aquatic 
Sciences, decided to become a fish 
farmer when he and his family real- 
ized that there was more money in 
raising fish than in raising row crops. 
Chappell had grown up on a row crop 
farm in central South Carolina. 

“My dad was an innovative farmer 




who embraced new technology in 
farming practices to increase the 
amount of money he made per acre,” 
Chappell recalled. “Our family farm 
produced at least two crops per year 
and sometimes three.” 

Today, Chappell travels the world 
teaching farmers how to make 
more money farming fish instead of 
raising crops. The motivating force 
behind Chappell’s decision to make 
more money raising fish instead of 
row crops was his father, who told 
him, “We’ve got to learn how to farm 
smarter and produce more cash per 



acre than we’re currently making.” 
Today, besides Chappell’s other re- 
sponsibilities, he’s in partnership with 
his brother Clay and David Burnside, 
to raise and sell fish commercially 
from 60 ponds. “With the technology 
we’re learning, you don’t even have to 
have a pond to raise and sell fish for 
profit,” Chappell said. 

From Minnows To Cats 

Chappell’s family farm had a pond 
primarily stocked with sport fish, 
but the family also had several 
ponds where they raised shiner min- 
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C C If you just want to raise tilapia on a small 
scale to provide fresh fish for your family and friends, 
you can do that in a 0.25-acre pond.” 



Depending on the size of your pond, you can seine the catfish, put them in baskets, then load them onto trucks to be processed. 



nows to sell to bait shops. After col- 
lege, Chappell learned that Auburn 
University offered the newest fish 
farming technology. 

“When I entered Auburn’s Ph.D. 
program in agriculture, originally I 
wasn’t there to get a Ph.D.,” Chappell 
explained. “I primarily wanted to get 
better information about raising fish 
commercially on our family farm.” 

After completing his Ph.D. work in 
1978, Chappell took a job in Arkansas 
for three years on a large commercial 
catfish farm to learn the practical 
applications of the knowledge he’d 
acquired. Then he returned home 
to central South Carolina where he 
began to beg, borrow and rent equip- 
ment to build catfish ponds. 

“Once I sold a crop of fish, Pd 
take that money and build more 
ponds,” he said. 

Chappell’s first pond was 0.5 acres, 
and he kept building larger ponds, 
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with his biggest being 12 acres. 

Farmers in the 1980s often overfed 
catfish to get them to the market 
more quickly. The conversion rate was 
1.3:1; every 1.3 pounds of food fed to 
the catfish produced approximately 1 
poxmd of catfish. At that time, whole 
catfish were selling for $0.65 to $0.66 
per pound, the farmer could grow 
them for about $0.55 per pound, and 
the profit was about $0.10 per pound. 

An efficient catfish farmer today 
can produce catfish for about $0.98 
per pound through traditional catfish 
agriculture, and catfish are selling 
for about $1.08 per pound. But newer 
methods of raising catfish now reduce 
the costs by about 30 percent, which 
means you can raise the fish for about 
$0.75 per pound. This new technology 
allows you to produce more catfish 
for less money and less risk, and the 
catfish farmer makes $0.33 per pound 
instead of $0.10. 



Bigger, Better Tilapia 

In the 1960s, the fish scientists at 
Auburn University investigated the 
possibilities of fish farmers growing 
tilapia as a cash crop. 

“The first problem they encoun- 
tered was that the tilapia repro- 
duced so rapidly that the fish would 
rarely get any larger than 2 inches,” 
Chappell said. “To sell a whole fish 
commercially, it needed to weigh 
about 0.75 pounds. To sell a tilapia 
as a fillet, it needed to weigh about 2 
pounds or more.” 

A tilapia produces about 33 percent 
of its live weight in fillets. Research- 
ers at Auburn working with tilapia 
learned that if they put a tiny bit of 
hormones in the tilapia’s food when 
the fish were about 0.5 inches long, 
and fed them that hormone in their 
food for about three weeks, they 
changed the fish that normally would 
grow up to be females to be 99.9 
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The Doctors’ 
Stocking Tips 



"Back in the 1930s, a professor of fish- 
eries named Dr. Homer Swingle was at 
Auburn University," Dr. Jesse Chappell 
said. "At that time, no one had thought 
about digging a pond to grow fish for 
recreation or to eat. Dr. Swingle and 
his friends had to travel 45 miles to go 
fishing then." 

SPORTFISH POND: These scientists 
spent several years researching, study- 
ing and testing fish-stocking regimes 
and fertilization programs. After several 
years of trial and error. Dr. Swingle 
and his fishing buddies learned how 
to build small ponds, stock them with 
fish and fertilize those ponds to have 
productive fishing close to their homes. 
Many of these processes are still used 
now in small pond management. 

SALTWATER SCHOOL: The Alabama 
Department of Conservation and 
Natural Resources' Freshwater Fisheries 
Division built, stocked and managed 
state fishing lakes in many Alabama 
counties that became the models 
for making better fishing available to 
people throughout the nation. Due to 
Auburn University's proximity to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and with the help of the 
University of South Alabama's Marine 
Science Department, the researchers at 
Auburn and South Alabama learned to 
raise saltwater fish and shrimp on less 
food in a shorter time to bring saltwater 
fish species to the market sooner and 
make them more abundant and avail- 
able for consumers. 

Growing saltwater fish in captivity 
has become big business in countries 
around the world. Auburn has sent sci- 
entists and researchers to more than 
110 countries to teach fish farmers 
worldwide how to raise more fish for 
less money and have higher yields for 
greater profits. The U.S. imports about 
92 percent of its fish to eat from other 
countries. About half of that amount 
comes from fish farmers overseas. 

Only about 48 percent of the fish 
eaten in the U.S. are caught in the wild. 



percent males. This all-male stock of 
tilapia would not reproduce but would 
grow very quickly and not overpopu- 
late a pond. 

“Normally, the female tilapia 
stopped growing muscle and started 
producing eggs when they weighed 
0.25 pounds,” Chappell explained. 
“Producing all-male tilapia was the 
catalyst that created the worldwide 
tilapia market, giving fish farmers 
the opportunity to raise tilapia and 
earn more money per pound of fish 
than they would make raising and 
selling catfish.” 

The all-male population of tilapia 
being grown for meat grew at the 
same rate, and all could be harvested 
at the same time. As this new tech- 
nology evolved, many fish farmers 
realized that they could make more 
money raising tilapia than they could 
catfish. Selling tilapia as live fish to 
the market enabled farmers to make 
$1 of profit per pound. 

Another Market 

This tilapia research created another 
market. Scientists realized that since 
tilapia grew very rapidly in a mixed 
sex population and reproduced quick- 
ly, they could sell tilapia to landown- 
ers to put in sport fish ponds (stocked 
with bass, bluegills and catfish) to 
add another forage fish (bait fish) for 
these sport fish to eat. 

“A problem that scientists at Au- 
burn had to overcome was the fact 



that tilapia are tropical fish,” Chap- 
pell explained. “The tilapia could be 
stocked there in ponds about May 
but then had to be harvested by 
the end of October — no later than 
Thanksgiving — due to the water 
temperature dropping below 55 
degrees. A 6-inch-long tilapia stocked 
in an Alabama pond would weigh 
1.5 to 2 pounds when harvested in 
October. If you fed tilapia correctly, 
they’d consume 1.2 pounds of feed 
and produce 1 pound of weight.” 
Chappell recommends that new 
pioneers who move from the city to 
the country consider the possibility of 
raising tilapia as a cash crop because 
theyil make more money raising ti- 
lapia, and the demand is higher than 
for catfish. Although a farmer needs 
150 days with water temperatures 
above 75 degrees to raise tilapia in 
outside ponds, there’s a solution. 

Indoor Growers 

“Plenty of tilapia are being grown in- 
doors in closed environment systems 
in tanks across the U.S. with biofilters 
that keep the water in good shape,” 
Chappell said. “In a cubic foot of wa- 
ter, you can grow six or eight tilapia 
to market size. But you must take 
care of that water, so the tilapia can 
grow rapidly. To produce tilapia like 
this will cost the farmer about $1.25 
per market-sized fish, which may sell 
for $2 to $2.25 live weight.” 

To raise tilapia in northern cli- 
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mates, you’ll need a well-insulated 
structure where you can control the 
temperature. In more southern loca- 
tions, farmers may use greenhouses 
to raise tilapia. Some farmers erect 
buildings strictly for raising tilapia, 
and others convert old warehouses 
or industrial buildings. Tilapia don’t 
have to have sunlight to grow and do 
well. However, the building does need 
lights so you can check on the fish 
and feed them. 

“Besides the profit the farmer 
makes from raising tilapia, two prod- 
ucts are produced, including liquid 
nitrate fertilizer and manure solids,” 
Chappell said. “The nitrate dissolved 
in the water can be used to fertil- 
ize pastures, vegetables and/or fruit 
trees. The manure solids can be used 
in compost and to make methane to 
power machinery. In this country, 
we are careful to use these solids 
away from food production because of 
federal guidelines.” 

Chappell also explained that using 
these solids to extract methane on 
a small farm isn’t financially practi- 
cal. “But large-scale farmers can get 
additional revenue from extracting 
the methanes from the solids. These 
organic fish solids have all the plant 
nutrients commercial fertilizer does, 
including nitrogen, phosphorous and 
potassium. By using the nitrogen in 
the water, you save money on fertil- 
izer and derive additional profits from 
your fish farming business.” 



Center: One of the problems with raising 
catfish in extremely hot southern waters 
is the possible depletion of oxygen in the 
water. To solve this problem, some farmers 
use aerators they can back into their ponds 
with their tractors, and others put aerators 
out in the water. 



Left: If you want to get into fish farming and 
you live in a cold climate, you can raise tila- 
pia in vats, tanks and/or old warehouses as 
long as there’s heat and water available. 



Feed The Family 

If you just want to raise tilapia on a 
small scale to provide fresh fish for 
your family and friends, you can do 
that in a 0.25-acre pond. If you don’t 
live in a southern climate, catfish may 
be a better choice. 

Besides selling tilapia or catfish 
from a small pond, you can have a 
catch-out pond where customers pay 
by the pound for the number of fish 
they catch. Chappell also mentioned 
that fish farming is just like raising 
chickens or goats. You can’t be gone 
for periods of time without caring 
for these fish. However, usually you 
can raise a crop of fish within seven 
months, leaving you five months to 
raise another crop or take a vacation. 

Depending on the size of the pond 
or the tanks where you are growing 
fish, you don’t have to work all day, 
every day, but the fish do have to be 
fed and the water monitored each day. 

As Chappell said, “Fish are like 
small farm livestock, and they require 
about as much attention. The growth 
of any agricultural product is based 
on profitability and sustainability. 

The crop, whether it’s livestock or 
row crops, has to be profitable for 
the farmer and good for people. As 
long as fish farming meets those two 
criteria, fish farming will continue to 
grow in the U.S.” 

Further Hookups 

To learn more about fish farming, go 
to alearn.info. Click on the “Aquacul- 
ture” button for plenty of information 
on farming catfish and tilapia. You 
can reach Dr. Chappell directly at 
334-844-9209 or email him at chap- 
pj l@auburn.edu. Also, you can get 
information from your local county 
Cooperative Extension agent. @ 
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BACK TO THE LAND 



YCLIN 



A TREE MUGGERS GUIDE TO REPURPOSING TREES FOR PERMACULTURE 

GARDENING, MUSHROOMS AND MORE! 



OO 



S ean Gere knew the house was 
right for him, hut it wasn’t 
when he saw the nice neigh- 
horhood, the view of the lake just 
across the street, the 1.5-acre site 
or any of the handsome structure’s 
amenities. No, he knew he had to 
buy it when he noticed the American 
chestnut tree growing in the back- 
yard. To most people, the tree would 
be unremarkable: an old, gnarled- 
looking hardwood that’s not all that 
impressive to look at. But Sean is not 
most people. To say he appreciates 
trees is like saying John Muir was 
sort of into the outdoors. 

“I’ve been into trees ever since I 
was five years old and started climb- 
ing them,” Sean said. 

Sean, however, is not your typical 
tree-hugger. His job is to prune trees 
and, in some cases, to cut them down 
entirely. It’s what his company Gere 



By Jeremiah Tucker 




Tree Care, Inc. does with the dead 
tree that’s rmique. But let’s go back to 
that chestnut tree for a moment. 

“You just don’t see them that often,” 
Sean said one afternoon while walk- 
ing around his property in Madison, 
Wisconsin. He stopped in front of it. 



as if to admire it. “Chestnuts used to 
be ‘the big tree,’ but there aren’t very 
many left.” 

Sean worked for a time with Cornell 
University and the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources in West 
Salem, Wisconsin, to inoculate the 
largest surviving stand of American 
chestnuts in the United States with a 
virus that would make them resistant 
to chestnut blight. Planted by a farmer 
in the late 1800s, the West Salem 
stand began with a handful of trees 
and grew into a 90-acre forest. For 
years it was untouched by the blight 
that had infected and nearly wiped out 
the American chestnut in its natural 
range farther east. Then, in the late 
1980s, the blight was discovered in 
West Salem. Trees began to die. While 
discussing this, Sean seemed to take 
the loss almost personally. 

“This one’s probably about 80 years 
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BIGSTOCK 




“The goal 
of Gere Tree 
Ccire.~is to 




find a use for 
every peirt of 
the tree that’s 
removed.” 




Some of these logs will go 
to a mill, perhaps becom- 
ing handsome pieces of 
furniture, and some to 
Sean’s network of wood- 
carvers and woodturners. 



old,” Sean said of the chestnut in his 
backyard. “It’s a passion of mine to 
try and pollinate and save them.” 

Trees, Fungi &. Food 

This is but one of Sean’s tree-related 
passions. He has many. The philoso- 
phy of Gere Tree Care and its sister 
company, Gere Tree Health Manage- 
ment, owned by a friend of Sean’s, is 
to save the tree if possible, and if not, 
then to find worthwhile uses for it 
once it is felled. While explaining this 
philosophy, Sean called the intersec- 
tion of trees, fungi and food his “holy 
trinity.” He paused for a moment 
and added, “Not to be blasphemous.” 
He’s just passionate about this topic. 
That’s all there is to it. 

Sean, in fact, would disagree with 
the ending of The Giving Tree, the 
classic children’s book that posits 
a tree’s usefulness after being cut 
down is merely as a stump for sitting. 
A stump is just one possible use. 
Furthermore, a stump is even better 
if it’s been inoculated with mushroom 
spawn. Even if a stump can no longer 
grow a tall, sturdy trunk, it can con- 
tinue to produce edible mushrooms. 

“Basically, when I was in high 
school in Chicago, my uncle was a 
chef and he wanted to groom me as a 
chef I really got into food, and when 
I started doing tree work, when I 
realized that trees were a living thing 




Who says stumps are just for sitting? At his 
home site, Sean turns them into attractive 
planters. He also inoculates some stumps 
with mushroom spawn. 

and they had a connection to edible 
mushrooms, it just kind of clicked,” 
Sean said and paused for a second, as 
if he’d conveyed this epiphany before 
and was tr5dng to choose the best 
words to get it across. “It really is part 
of the big picture — the relationship of 
trees, soil and fungi to each other, and 
to everything.” 

In most instances when a tree- 
removal company trims a tree or cuts 
one down, its parts are turned into 
woodchips, and it ends up in a land- 



fill. The goal of Gere Tree Care, Sean 
explained, is to find a use for every 
part of the tree that’s removed. When 
asked what these uses are, he rattled 
some of them off “Lumber, woodchips, 
mushroom logs, cutting a stump and 
leaving a living table for mushrooms. 
I’ve got a bunch of guys who make 
wood boxes, bowls...” He continued in 
this vein a bit longer. 

Woodchip Wonders 

Sean would never throw woodchips in 
a landfill. They’re too valuable. Nearly 
his whole yard is covered in woodchips 
with attractive, often wild plants grow- 
ing from them. A couple times during 
a tour of his property he emphasized, 

“I hate lawns.” Lawns, he said, require 
a lot of maintenance, inputs and offer 
little in return. 

Woodchips, on the other hand, act 
like a sponge for moisture, and as they 
break down, they produce great soil. 
“That’s how it works in nature,” he 
said. He pointed out one woodchip bed 
at his house and began listing what 
was growing there: wine cap mush- 
rooms, oyster mushrooms, wild leeks, 
wild ginger, clove currants and more. 
“Ever3fthing is edible,” he said of his 
yard. “I like utilitarian landscaping.” 

Woodchips are ideal for growing 
many t3q>es of edible mushrooms, and 
there are mushrooms beds all over 
Sean’s backyard, which acts as both a 
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sprawling food forest and one of Gere 
Tree Care’s worksites. In addition to 
woodchips, he also inoculates logs and 
stumps with mushrooms. Logs are 
better at growing shiitake and lion’s 
mane mushrooms than woodchips. 
These are the kind of distinctions 
taught at the Gere Tree Care’s classes 
on growing and landscaping with 
mushrooms. 

The Tree Trifecta 

A big part of Sean’s job is making con- 
nections within the community. “My 
giant triangle thing is trees, food and 
fungi with community in the middle,” 
he said. “I’m working on that concept.” 

For instance, if Sean cuts down an 
upscale tree, such as a black walnut, 
it might go to a mill or a network of 
woodcarvers and woodturners, who in 
return give him a bowl or sometimes 
a piece of furniture that he gives to 
the family from whose property the 
tree came. In one instance a beloved 
200-year-old burr oak that Gere 
Tree Care removed was turned into 
a beautiful 7-foot table that sat near 
a window overlooking the backyard 
where the towering tree once stood. 

Fruitwoods are earmarked for bar- 




Once a champion tree 
climber, Sean still likes to 
climb. He and the people 
at his company climb the 
old-fashioned way, with 
ropes and rigging. 



Woodchips For Permaculture 



WHEN TO GET ’EM: Fall is the ideal 
time to get a truckload (or more, de- 
pending upon the size of your garden) 
of woodchips. Spread them on top of 
soil you want to improve and let them 
decompose over the winter. The idea is 
to mimic nature— with no interference 
from you. If you have nutrient-poor soil, 
you can put a layer of compost down 
first, but this is not necessary. 

WHAT TO ASK: Call a local arborist 
or tree-trimming service and ask to have 
a load delivered free or for a nominal fee. 
Don’t be shy. These companies don’t want 
to haul their chipped trimmings miles to a 
landfill and pay a fee for doing so. 

Find out the kinds of trees that were 
chipped. Some plants contain allelo- 
pathic chemicals, which can prevent 
seeds from germinating or kill young 
seedlings. According to the website of 
Dr. Linda Chalker-Scott, Ph.D., a horti- 



culturist at Washington State University, 
very few woody materials contain them. 
Black walnut is the most common one. 
You can find lists of other allelopathic 
trees on the internet. 

BEST BETS: Ask for coarsely chopped 
chips, because they don’t compact the 
way sawdust and bark do. They are also 
less combustible. The fresher the chips 
the better— they contain more nitrogen. 

Dr. Walker-Scott discounts many 
myths about woodchips, claiming that 
they do not acidify soils or cause nitro- 
gen deficiency, except possibly at the 
interface of the chip layer and soil, and 
do not attract many pests. She also says 
that those from diseased plant material 
do not affect healthy plants or soil. 

HOW TO SPREAD ’EM: The beauty 
of woodchips is that they contain not 
only wood (carbon) but also leaves 
(nitrogen), the “browns” and “greens” in 



compost. When you get a load, spread 
them over the soil you want to improve, 
at a minimum of 4 to 6 inches thick. Do 
not till them in. (Tilling can tie up nitro- 
gen.) Let the thick layer sit there over the 
winter, insulating the soil and suppressing 
weed germination, while bacteria, fungi, 
nematodes and earthworms work their 
magic, creating nutrient-dense material. 

PLANTING TIPS: Come spring, dig 
down and you should see rich, dark soil 
with a nice crumbly texture beneath the 
layer of chips. Don’t plant directly into 
the layer. Do so in the rich soil just below 
it. Leave the soil and plants exposed until 
their roots take hold, then replace the 
layer of chips up to the plants’ first row 
of leaves. During the growing season, the 
layer will protect crops and soil from 
summer’s heat, conserving moisture, and 
the plants will utilize the nutrients from 
the decomposed chips.— L/n Howard 
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Mushrooms are 
another passion 
of Sean’s. He 
learned to love 
them from his 
uncle, a chef. 
Here oyster 
mushrooms are 
growing on a log 
at his home site. 



becue chips for smoking, softer woods 
for woodchips and others for mush- 
room logs. The woodchips often go to 
community gardens, and at some of 
these he’ll teach children how to grow 
mushrooms using woodchips. 

One example Sean cites of an 
ideal Gere Tree Care project was an 
elementary school in Madison where 
his crew removed a sugar maple. “The 
school wanted the stump ground out, 
and I said, what if we leave the stump, 
inoculate it with mushrooms and turn 
the logs into benches and mushroom 
logs as teaching tools for kids?” 

Working with a landscape architect, 
he turned the stump into a living 
table and organized a community 




Sean Gere shows the author how the 
woodchips in his forest farm are de- 
composing into compost, then nutrient- 
dense humus. Winecap mushrooms, wild 
leeks, wild ginger and clove currants 
thrive in the environment. 



space around it with benches made 
from the maple’s logs and branches 
cut down the middle to reveal the 
vascular anatomy of the tree. 

“It’s now an amazing area, a meet- 
ing spot for people in the community 
and an outdoor classroom,” Sean said, 
adding, “My sneaky, whole subversive 
thing is working with kids.” The theo- 
ry being, he said, that they’ll grow up 
to love trees as much as he does. 

World-Class Climber 

Before starting Gere Tree Care, Inc. 
in 2007, Sean climbed trees profes- 
sionally and was at one time ranked 
the fourth best climber in the world 
by the International Society of Arbor- 
iculture. His job still gives him an 
opportunity to climb, although now 
he spends more time on his smart- 
phone responding to emails than 
climbing. “I don’t get up in trees as 
much I’d like,” he said. 

At Gere Tree Care, they climb 
the old-fashioned way with ropes, 
rigging and sharp knives. “Bucket 
trucks get a lot of people up in trees 
who shouldn’t be in trees,” Sean said. 
Garrett Hughes, an arborist super- 
visor with Gere Tree Care, is up in 
trees almost every day, swinging 
from branch to branch like Tarzan 
looking for structural problems or 
signs of decay. He said he loves it. 
“The physicality, the setting,” Garrett 
said. “Up in the tree, moving around, 
it just calms me.” 

Sometimes Sean still climbs for fun. 
His second-favorite tree on his prop- 
erty may be a towering honey locust, 
the third largest of its kind in the 
state. He sometimes goes to the top to 
get above it all for a while. “The view 
is amazing from up there.” @ 
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GREENHOUSES & EQUIPMENT 




From hobby greenhouses to large scale 
commercial greenhouses and beyond, 
we have the products you need. 



It’s our commitment to offer a huge selection 
of the highest quality and lowest priced green- 
house kits, commercial greenhouses, school 
greenhouses, hobby greenhouses and more. 



Serving the Horticultural Industry since 1946 

Gothic Arch Greenhouses® 
P.O. Box 1564, Mobile, AL 36633 
Phone 800-531-4769 
Fax 251-471-5465 



www.GothicArchGreenhouses.com 
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BACK TO THE LAND 



Dinner Bell 
Reborn 

CHECK OUT HOW AN UN-BELL-IEVABLE FIND GOES 
FROM RUST RIDDEN TO FAMILY FARMHOUSE CHIC! 




By KELLY L. BOSAZ 



L ike the old saying goes, “one 
man’s trash is another man’s 
treasure.” It’s amazing what a 
person can find at yard sales, fiea 
markets and junkyard treasure 
troves. Sure, new is nice, but nothing 
beats taking something old and mak- 
ing it beautiful again. On a sunny 
Saturday afternoon, the family and 
I piled into the car to take a scenic 
ride to Connecticut. We had set out 
with one purpose — to pick up parts 
for our pellet stove in preparation 
for the upcoming heating season. Of 
course, it sounded a little boring, but 
it was a good opportunity to have 
some family conversation in the 
hour-long drive. Or in our case, to lis- 
ten to the kids whine “when are we 
going to get there,” and “I’m hungry” 
and the ever-popular, “ugh, this is 
so boring!” Boy, I sure do love family 
quality time! 

As my husband threatened the 
kids to stop their complaining upon 
risk of losing whatever electronic de- 
vice they had their noses buried in, 

I started noticing all of the antique 
shops, farm stands and delightful 
country stores that line Route 7. 
Suddenly, there it was — a big white 
sign that read Litchfield County 
Pickers. As we passed, I saw furni- 
ture, appliances and knick-knacks 
as far as the eye could see. It was a 
picker’s paradise and I knew I had to 
stop and take a look. 




Treasure Hunt 

Upon pulling in, my eyes instantly 
zoned in on the cutest side table that 
would look perfect in my entr3rway. It 
was in the back of our truck within 
minutes of our arrival. I couldn’t afford 
to let it go to one of the other pickers 
(or “opponents” in the game of treasure 
hunting)! Now I could relax and roam 
the grormds to find my next score. 

As I rounded a corner and stepped 
carefully around items that blan- 
keted the grounds, there it was — a 



rusty bell, randomly placed on a 
beaten up bar stool and among old 
car parts and lawn furniture. At 
first I wasn’t sure of its purpose: a 
bell hanging in an ornate stand with 
a precious bird sitting on top. The 
rope to ring it with was missing and 
I was forced to pick it up and shake 
the entire stand. The ringing most 
certainly summoned the owner who 
immediately came over to offer some 
assistance. “Can I help you with 
that?” he asked. As I shook it again 
to his dismay, I replied, “Yes. What is 
this?” “It’s a bell,” he replied simply. 

“I know it’s a bell, but what to you do 
with it?” I asked. Without any hesita- 
tion he answered, “You ring it!” 

After some giggling, I asked how 
much he wanted for it. The price was 
$20. Now I knew how this worked. 

It was time to put my game face on 
and start haggling the price in such 
an intense negotiation that I would 
surely outsmart the seller and reign 
victorious in the price I wanted to pay. 

I cormtered with $10 and just like that 
he dug his heels in and remained firm 
at his original price. Okay. No prob- 
lem. Like a delicate move in a game 
of chess, I channeled my inner Bobby 
Fischer and placed the bell back down 
on the stool and walked away. Surely 
he wouldn’t let me walk away. I had 
him right where I wanted him. He was 
going to cave any second. Soon I would 
hear his voice and he would cave to my 
demands. But he didn’t. 

I continued my quest and had 
decided I would move on. There were 
wonderful things to look at but all the 
while I kept thinking about the bell. 
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“Now every 
time a bell 
rings in my 
house, I think 
of the treasure 
I discovered 
along Route 7 
and how much 
I enjoyed 
re-inventing it.” 



Even worse, I kept thinking someone 
else was going to walk away with it 
and I just could not let that happen. 

So I pulled out $20, grabbed the bell 
and with my tail tucked between my 
legs I approached the kind owner who 
smiled wildly at me. He may have 
won the battle on price but I was 
walking away with a prize that was 
worth every penny I paid. 

Good As New 

I knew it wouldn’t take much to 
make this bell shine again and was 
looking forward to getting started. 

My husband, who I believe has some 
hoarding tendencies, happened to 
have a 5-gallon pail of Evapo-Rust 
on hand. When left to do its work, 
Evapo-Rust will eat away at the rust 
without damaging the item. After 
only one soaking, for about 12 hours, 
the rust vanished. Just as I thought, 
my bell was beginning to be reborn. I 
discovered that underneath the rust 
that enveloped it was a thin coating of 



flaky white paint. My husband broke 
out his cordless drill and used a few 
different-size wire-brush attachments 
to make short work of removing the 
paint. I think he just likes tools that 
make noise. Truth be told, with a 
little steel wool, the paint would have 
come off with very little effort. What 
appeared when he was through was 
the original cast iron that this bell 
was made of A little black spray paint 
and brand new rope brought this bell 
back to life and made it ready to ring. 

What was once old is now new 
again. Our family now has wonderful 
piece of salvaged Americana to put to 
good use. Now every time a bell rings 
in my house, I think of the treasure 
I discovered along Route 7 and how 
much I enjoyed re-inventing it. Plus, 

I love how much it annoys my kids 
when I ring it. To cap things off, after 
doing this project I’ve come up with a 
new mantra for days when I go pick- 
ing: “Time for dinner bells and junk 
that sells.” O 



Opposite: The finished bell 
equipped with a custom puU rope. 
1 . The author and her daughter, 
Samantha, checking out a vintage 
mirror, while son, Michael, eyes 
Santa. 2 . Mom and kids pose with 
Litchfield’s owner and the rusty 
bell. 3 . The 40-year-old bell was 
caked with rust. 4 . The bell sat 
overnight in the pail of Evapo- 
Rust. 5 . After the first overnight 
soaking, white paint was revealed. 

6 . The author’s husband broke out 
his cordless drill to get the bell 
back to its pre-paint stage. 

7 . Here’s what the bell looked like 
after some light sanding in the 
tough-to-reach spots. 



FOR MORE INFO 

• Evapo-Rust 

(evapo-rust.com; 888-329-9877) 

• Litchfield County Pickers 

(litchfieldcountypickers.com; 203-417-3661) 
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Log Splitter Spotlight 



SAVE YOUR BACK AND YOUR BANK ACCOUNT WITH NORTHERN 
TOOL’S READY-TO-ROCK POWERHORSE! 




^ Will Dabbs, MD 

A nyone who has ever spent 
an afternoon splitting fire- 
wood with a wedge, sledge 
and maul can attest that 
this is work of the highest order. It 
is great exercise, I’ll grant you, and 
in modest quantities indeed makes 
for a decent workout. However, if you 
use firewood for heat in the winter, 
then splitting wood with a maul gets 
old in a hurry. I’m happy to say that 
around the Dabbs household those 
days are gone forever. 

Nice tools are investments. My 
grandfather taught me that, and he 
could contrive, build or repair literally 
an 5 dhing. His mantra was that for 
things you would count on for a long 
time quality was paramormt. With 
that in mind, the Powerhorse from 
Northern Tool and Equipment is the 
sort of wood splitter you buy once and 
use forever. With a little attention, it 
should outlive you. 

Compact Power 

The Powerhorse is a robust and ef- 
ficient design that comes in several 
flavors. I chose the smallest of the lot 
and was still amazed at its power. The 
device is built into a modest wheeled 
chassis, making it maneuverable 
around a worksite. There is also a 
handy 2-inch hitch that fastens on to 
a four-wheeler, truck, tractor or SUV 
should you need to move the splitter 
long distances. 

Power comes from a 208cc gasoline 
engine. Once serviced, the engine 
cranks on the very first pull and 
is both simple and powerful. This 
compact power plant is fairly quiet 
and fuel-efficient while sporting a 
generous fuel tank. It also allows 
the device to operate wherever you 




PHOTOS BY SARAH DABBS 



When operated in the 



vertical plane, logs to be split^ 
need not be lifted off th e 
ground. Sjmply slide them^^^ 
in place and the Powerhors^jl 
does all the wbrk:^^^^iy|^9 
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All in a partial day's work around the homestead. This tidy stack of spiit firewood represents 
iiterally maybe 10 minutes of work behind the Powerhorse spiitter. Fast, powerful and por- 
table, the Powerhorse splitter is what other wood spiitters aspire to be. 



The Powerhorse 22-ton wood splitter from 
Northern Tool and Equipment is a hard-duty 
piece of gear. Portable, versatile and power- 
ful, this wood splitter is adequate for ali 
wood-spiitting needs on a rurai farm. Anyone 
who harvests firewood for heat wouid benefit 
from a quality splitter such as this. 

might be harvesting wood. 

The Powerhorse has two basic 
modes of operation. The splitter can 
be operated horizontally with the 
bed at roughly waist height. In this 
mode the logs to be split are dropped 
in place and the two split halves are 
caught on either side of the device 
via built-in racks. The appeal is that 
the process is controlled and entirely 
predictable. The downside is that the 
logs in question must be hefted into 
place. For really big, heavy stock this 
can get tedious. 

Pull a single pin and the entire 
ram and trough assembly pivots so 
that the machine now operates in the 
vertical plane. In this mode heavy 
logs can be slid into place and split 
without lifting them off the ground. 
Heavy steel strippers pull the wood 
off the wedge when it retracts in 
either mode. The single hydraulic 
control lever is mounted on the top of 
the device for easy access. Everything 
is heavy and over-engineered for a 
lifetime of service. 

Up And Running 

The crated package that arrives on 
the truck is really heavy, on the order 
of 600 pounds, but it may be manhan- 
dled on a dolly if needed. The instruc- 



tions were well organized and easy 
to use as a result. Assembly requires 
about an afternoon and requires a 
few specialized tools. 

The splitter arrives completely 
rmassembled, but if you are robust 
and hearty enough to own a decent 
wood splitter, you will be sufficiently 
mechanically adept to assemble and 
use the device. The hardware is metric 
and to do the assembly right you will 
need a torque wrench and some large 
metric sockets and wrenches up to 
about 22mm. However, most of the as- 
sembly tasks can be undertaken with 
a pair of thin crescent wrenches if, like 
mine, your metric socket collection is 
inadequate for the task. All hydraulic 
fittings are either simple screw-in sorts 



or sealed with standard hose clamps. 
None of it is particularly daunting. 

The finished machine is robust, 
heavy and exquisitely well designed. 
The center of gravity is almost over the 
axle, so maneuvering the Powerhorse 
around a worksite by hand is not a 
chore despite its robust mass. There 
is a fold-down leg on the front of the 
frame to provide a nice steady work 
platform as well as an integral water- 
proof tube in which to store the manual 
mounted directly on the machine. 

It had been a longer winter than 
was typical for my area and the wood 
racks were bone dry. I had dropped a 
pair of large trees the previous year to 
get the shade off the garden and the 
wood had seasoned in place through- 
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The Powerhorse 22-ton wood splitter 
handled the largest oak and hickory logs 
without slowing down. If properly main- 
tained, a quality piece of equipment such 
as this should outlive you. 



out the previous fall. I had left the 
trunks where they fell because my 
previous store splitter was simply not 
up to the task. Every time I walked 
hy this wood I felt a hit sorrowful at 
the wasted fuel. 

This time the splitter came with me 
and the odds had changed. My swar- 
thy German chainsaw made quick 
work of the trunk and the mobility 
of the splitter brought the machine 
to the work rather than the other 
way around. The Powerhorse split- 
ter makes quick work of the largest 
splitting chores, and I was not able to 
challenge the device. With a 22-ton 
capacity, the Powerhorse split the 
largest oak and hickory I could find 
without hesitation. 



Super Splitter 

Abraham Lincoln would have killed 
for one of these marvelous machines. 
Back in the Dark Ages, I toiled away 
in the backyard with a maul until my 
shoulders ached. When I outfitted my 
maul with an indestructible fiberglass 
handle, I thought I had taken a real 
step up in the world. 

The Powerhorse is what other wood 
splitters aspire to be. There are larger 
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Whether used in the vertical or horizontal 
plane, the Powerhorse makes short work of 
splitting big logs. In the vertical plane, 
heavy logs can be slid into place. 



Ready to rock, split and roll around home. 

The Powerhorse wood splitter has a 6-gal- 
lon onboard tank for hydraulic fluid. Once 
charged and serviced the device is easy to 
use, portable by way of a capable truck or 
all-terrain vehicle and utterly reliable. 

sentially no incremental costs. 

A modest investment on the front 
end in a quality chainsaw and a Pow- 
erhorse wood splitter takes all the 
pain out of laying in a healthy store 
of firewood. The Powerhorse splitter 
is adequate to serve my needs several 
times over and, so long as some trivial 
maintenance is rendered, should yet 
service my children when they grow 
to have need of it. It may seem ridicu- 
lous to develop an emotional bond 
with a piece of farm equipment, but 
one that so deftly improves our lot is 
deserving of our affection. 

Major pieces of equipment on the 
Dabbs family farm earn their own 
names. We call our big German chain- 
saw Beavis. After our first season, 
we christened our Powerhorse wood 
splitter Spike. It connotes strength 
and competence and as such seems a 
fitting moniker for such a fine piece 
of equipment. To learn more, call 800- 
221-0516 or visit northemtool.com. @ 

newpioneermag.com 



At an operating weight of around 600 
pounds when fully loaded with fluids, the 
Powerhorse 22-ton wood splitter is best 
moved long distances behind a vehicle. Any 
tractor, four-wheeler or pickup truck is up to 
the task with an appropriate ball. 



models but this machine split every- 
thing I could find without slowing 
down. The pivoting action of the Pow- 
erhorse allows it to manage the larg- 
est stock without any xmdue lifting, 
and it will mn and split until you get 
tired of feeding it. The device was ut- 
terly reliable and easy to start. It has 
literally taken the heavy lifting out of 
our winter preparations. Whether the 
wood is green or dry, large or small, 
soft or hard, the Powerhorse splitter 
makes easy work of it all. 

I like wood heat in the winter 
because my wife of 30 years and I can 
snuggle up to it and tweak the size 
and intensity to fit the environment 
and my mood. A similar exercise in 
front of the metal register of a central 
heating unit is simply not quite the 
same. With the Powerhorse splitter 
and a pair of free Saturdays, I can 
stock up on enough fuel to keep both 
of our fireplaces humming along 
throughout the cold months with es- 



So easy that a caveman can do it. Pivot- 
ing the splitter for use in the vertical plane 
requires nothing more than pulling a single 
spring-loaded pin. 



yOTA 




Related Gear & Safety Tips 







Left: Husqvarna Apron 
Wrap chainsaw chaps 
from Northern Tool 
and Equipment offer 
freedom of movement 
and pockets, are easily 
donned and doffed, and 
their open design lets air 
circulate. The material 
that comprises them is 
designed to shred upon 
contact with a chain- 
saw and clog the drive 
sprocket before serious 
damage ensues. 



W e get maybe three or four 

chainsaw injuries a year at my 
small-town urgent care clinic. The sort 
of mayhem a chainsaw will wreak upon 
unprotected human flesh is the stuff 
of nightmares. While I have seen one 
wound to the face, more commonly 
it is a chainsaw versus a thigh or foot 
that ruins some neophyte logger’s ^ 
day. A little basic protective gear, 
however, can leave you functionally 
immune to injuries such as this. 

Chainsaws are noisy and my dad 
will attest that if you use one for any 
period of time without hearing protec- 
tion you will spend your later years 
answering the phone repeatedly when 
it is not ringing. Northern Tool offers a 
reasonably priced Husqvarna Forestry 
Helmet, with face screen and hearing 
protection, that is lightweight, conve- 
nient and comfortable. 

WATCH YOUR HEAD: The 

helmet’s adjustable, integral hearing 
protectors are easy to use and effec- 
tive. The helmet is adequate to protect 
your head from modest debris while 
remaining lightweight and cool. The 
suspension system keeps the unit high 
enough for air circulation when things 
get hot. The face screen is a metal 
mesh that will not fog or retain sweat. 
The entire rig is blaze orange for easy 
identification at a crowded worksite. I 
have driven myself to distraction trying 
to manage safety goggles while running 
a chainsaw on a hot August afternoon 
in Mississippi. This Forestry Helmet rig 
with a face shield is a legitimate advan- 
tage, and I cannot believe it took me so 
long to get one. 

GEARING UP: Husqvarna Apron 
Wrap Chainsaw Chaps look like some- 
thing out of a science fiction movie 
but are surprisingly comfortable. 

Made from rugged 1000-denier poly- 
ester with a PVC coating and TekWrap 
chainsaw protective cloth, these 
chaps secure via a series of Acetyl Del- 
rin fasteners and have plenty of pock- 
ets. This unique material is designed 
to pull apart and clog the sprocket 




system of a chainsaw to protect its 
operator before the bar can dig deep 
enough to catch flesh. These chaps 
are fairly warm in the summer but 
add no restriction to movement and 
are actually surprisingly comfortable. 
Rocky makes superb steel-toed work 
boots adequate for military service. 
Finally, a robust pair of leather gloves 
protects your fingers from flying junk 
and hot chainsaw components. 

When properly geared up for an 
afternoon in the woods with your 
chainsaw you do admittedly look like 
some sort of astronaut. However, it 
took no more than a single severed 
toe or shredded thigh at my day job 
to convince me that a modest invest- 
ment in protective gear could pay 



Below left: The combina- 
tion hard hat, neck pro- 
tector, mesh face shield 
and earmuffs. The face 
shield will not fog or trap 
sweat and the earmuffs 
are effective. 

huge dividends down the road. 

This modern gear from Northern 
Tool is comfortable, effective and 
reasonably priced. 

EASY READING: When I was a 
child, it was the J.C. Penney Christmas 
catalog that captured my atten- 
tion in the months leading up to the 
holidays. Now, as an adult, it is the 
Northern Tool and Equipment tome 
that occupies this same hallowed 
space in my life. Simply chock full of 
everything from tape measures to 
tractors and everything in between, 
the Northern Tool catalog is one-stop 
shopping to fill a tool drawer, outfit a 
workshop or equip a fully functioning 
farm. They even sell bulldozers. If it’s 
not in their inventory, you likely don’t 
need it. You can receive Northern 



Tool’s Master Catalog in a week’s time 
by filling out a simple form online or 
by calling 800-221-0516. 
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IN COLD CLIMATES, THESE HOT AND HEAVY WOOD-BURNERS 
STAND TALL AND DELIVER SUPER-SUSTAINED WARMTH. 



By Rex Ewing 

A s anyone who routinely heats 
their home with forestry prod- 
ucts can tell you, wood is a 
fairly energy-dense fuel. Pound for 
pound, well-seasoned hardwood con- 
tains nearly one-half the heat energy 
of pure natural gas and, curiously, 
over three times the heat energy of 
TNT. Add to this the facts that wood 
is completely renewable, carbon neu- 
tral and — depending on where you 
live — somewhere between affordable 
and free and it quickly becomes a 
very sensible way to heat your home. 

Today, there are many appliances 
designed to fulfill that purpose. Some, 
such as ordinary fireplaces, do a 
poor job of it. Others, like high-tech, 
computer-modulated, firebrick-lined 
wood furnaces, reach heat-conversion 
efficiencies nearing 100 percent. In 
between (where most of us live), there 
are fireplace inserts, pellet stoves, 
indoor and outdoor wood-fired boilers 
and woodstoves spanning a broad 
spectrum of efficiencies. 

And then, set off in a class by 
themselves, are masonry heaters (also 
known as Russian stoves, Finnish 
stoves and Scandinavian fireplaces, 
among other names), massive struc- 
tmes of block, brick and stone that just 
may be the answer for anyone heating 
with wood in a cold- weather climate. 

Burn Notices 

Whenever you set a match to a pile of 
wood inside a wood-burning appli- 
ance, you do so with the hopes that 



the greater portion of the wood’s 
available chemical energy will be con- 
verted into heat. This is not as easy 
as it may sound. While seasoned wood 
will readily bum to ash in a reason- 
ably short time, that’s no guarantee 
that most of the wood’s energy hasn’t 
gone up the stovepipe unutilized. 

The problem lies in the fact that 
wood is a lot trickier than it seems. 



since to really get the most out of it, 
it needs to be burned twice. The first 
bum, aptly called primary combus- 
tion, takes place at relatively low 
temperatures and breaks down the 
lignin, cellulose and hemicellulose 
comprising the wood fibers. About 
half the wood’s energy is released as 
heat during primary combustion. 

The other half, however, is con- 




Dale Demary designed this masonry heater. In^ij^ 
North America, most are buiit with an outer veneer,' 
in this case brick, and an unattached refractory 
core buiit to withstand high temperatures. They 
are usuaiiy made from soapstone, refractory brick 
(aiso caiied firebrick) or concrete. 
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This Heat-Kit contrafiow 
heater has a Southwestern 
iook to it and features a 
mosaic by Kate Rutherford 
and a tiie finish. 



PHOTOS OOURTESY MASONRY HEATER ASSOOIATION OF NORTH AMERIOA 







Masonry heaters in this country are usuaiiy v 
buiit with a double-waii system. This includes 
a refractory core with a firebox and baffles as 
well as an unattached masonry veneer such 
as the stone used in this contraflow heater^i 
designed by Brian Klipfel of Fire Works 
Masonry in Alpha, New Jersey. ■ 
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“Fora 
properly 
sized 
masonry 
heater, one 
quick, hot 
burn every 
24 hours is 
sufficient 
to warm 
a house all 
day and 
night...” 
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tained in the gaseous products of 
primary combustion, such volatile 
compounds as methane, methanol, 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide. To 
salvage the heat energy in these gas- 
es, they must be burned at or above 
1,100 degrees Fahrenheit in the pres- 
ence of sufficient oxygen. Fortunately, 
virtually all modern wood-burning 
appliances are designed to enable sec- 
ondary combustion. But that doesn’t 
mean they are all able to prevent a 
large portion of that reclaimed heat 
from rushing out the stovepipe. 

Running Hot 

The niggling truth is that the second- 
ary bum produces heat faster than 
most woodstoves are able to store or 
radiate it, and consequently much of 
it is lost. And therein lies the beauty 
of masonry heaters. Because they are 
so massive — most weigh in at well 
over a ton — the stove itself becomes 
a heat battery, able to store large 
amounts of heat that it eventually ra- 
diates out into the room. The trick is 
to keep the hot exhaust gases inside 
the matrix of the stove for as long 
as possible — exposing it to as many 
surfaces as can reasonably be placed 
in its path — and urging it to give up 
its precious heat all along the way. 

This is accomplished by forcing 
the exhaust gases through a series 
of baffles laid out in a serpentine ar- 
rangement, so that the gases spend 
more time flowing sideways and down 
than they do flowing up. The reason 
this works is because the gases are 
so hot when they enter the baffle 
chamber — as high as 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit — that they are naturally 
compelled to rise against all obstacles. 
As they do, they give up their heat to 
the interior mass of the heater. 

There are no slow, smoldering 
bums inside a masonry heater. By 
design, every fire is hot and furious 
until all the wood is consumed. And 
then the heater does its magic, slowly 
radiating that heat outward over the 
course of hours and even days. 

For a properly sized masonry heater, 
one quick, hot bum every 24 hours is 
sufficient to warm a house all day and 
night, although an evening bum may 
sometimes be needed during stretches 



of especially cold weather. It’s not a 
lot of work, but is a chore that should 
not be neglected, since once the stove 
cools it can take days to warm it up 
again (a fact that has prompted some 
homeowners with hydronic backup 
heating systems to route hot-water 
piping though the stove’s interior to 
pre-warm the stone). 

Heavy Heater Placement 

Owing to their considerable mass, 
masonry heaters are most practically 
installed in new construction. Unlike 
a woodstove, which can be safely set 
upon a hearth above an unreinforced 
floor, a solid concrete (or concrete 
block) foundation built atop suitable 
footings is required to support such a 
heavy masonry structure. 



Above: The finished stove with 
its masonry veneer in place. 
The cold air intake and ash 
box are near the floor. The 
warm masonry radiates the 
heat into the surrounding area 
in a gentle manner. 



Left: Masonry heaters are best 
installed in new construction. 
Here, you can see the finished 
inner masonry core and the 
start of the outer stone ve- 
neer. The double-wall system 
reduces stress on the masonry. 



The good news is that your ma- 
sonry heater will be assembled onsite 
from manageably sized pieces, even if 
you choose to go with all or part of a 
kit, so it can come in through the door 
rather than through the roof Ma- 
sonry heaters are infinitely versatile 
in their design. Though most effective 
when placed in the center of a room, 
you can also build one into a comer 
space or into a wall like a fireplace. 
Horizontally designed heaters — often 
used as room dividers — are equally as 
effective as vertical ones. 

Fifteen minutes on the internet will 
convince you that there is no end to 
the design possibilities. The only limi- 
tations are your imagination and, of 
course, your budget. (One site I found 
especially helpful both visually and 





VIDEOI 



In this FREE introductory video gunsmithing 
lesson featuring renowned Master Gunsmith 
Robert "Bob" Dunlap you WILL learn: 

• How to ensure reliable auto-pistol 
feeding and prevent jams 

• Understanding and timing of Remington 870 cartridge stops 

• Checking and adjusting "range" on Smith & Wesson revolvers 

• Troubleshooting ejection problems on Browning A-5 shotguns 

• How a gas system works on a Colt AR-1 5 

• AR-7 trigger repairs 

• Secrets of fast and easy gun repair! 

• Exclusive teaching method demonstrated in proven video format 
that makes learning a snap and much more... 

Your FREE video will come with a complete information package on how to get started 
in gunsmithing FAST. President's Guarantee: I am so confident you will learn bow to 
become a gunsmith by watching this FREE video, that I will give you a $10 gift 
certificate good towards an AGI video of your choice when you order this package. 
Sincerely, Gene Kelly, President, American Gunsmithing Institute. 

Need assistance in getting started or just want more information? 

We're here to help - call a student advisor today at 1-800-797-0867. 



DISABLED VETERANS: Have the Government pay for your training! ca school code #2800501 

If you are a disabled Veteran with a 30% or more disability rating you may qualify for this program through Veterans Affairs. 



To get your FREE VIDEO go to: 

www.agiHP.com 



Currently there is a HUGE Demand for Gunsmiths. 

Millions of guns need fixing. Most of the old-time gunsmiths have 
retired and haven't been replaced because previously there 
wasn't a cost effective way to quickly train individuals to become 
gunsmiths and help them make money fast. This has created a 
chronic shortage and a huge opportunity for you. 

Gunsmithing is a recession-proof business. Even in tough times 
people spend money to get their guns repaired or professionally 
cleaned. It's a lot cheaper than buying a new one and they still 
want and need them for hunting and self defense. You can even 
work part-time right from your home. Youf one time 
investment in the €ourse €ouid provide you 
with a iitetime ot intome and opportunity. 

Here’s what you will learn in your FREE VIDEO! 

How AGI's Professional Gunsmithing Course changed Robert 
Briskey's life: "Within one short year I opened up my own firearms 
repair and custom refinishing shop. My business is exceeding my 
dreams. The freedom I enjoy being self-employed is priceless. 

Without the opportunity that AGTs course offered, my dream would 
be just that, a dream." Robert T. Briskey Battle Hen Armory 

You don't have to wait to start gunsmithingl It only takes a 
relatively small investment to get started. As soon as you begin 
watching the videos you will be able to start making repairs. 
Anytime you run into a problem, you just pop in the DVD on the 
subject or model gun that you need information on and do a 
quick review. 

Couldn't get a better recommendation: "/ made the mistake of taking 
another cheaper gunsmithing course. I knew I made a mistake when I 
read in one of my lesson books that for further instructional help, go 
to the AGI website and get a DVD on the subject. When other 
schools are giving YOU that kind of acknowledgement, then you 
have to be the best. " Gordon Fisher 
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call 



1 - 800 - 797-0867 



Offer Code: 
HP2015 



AMERICAN GUNSMITHING INSTITUTE 



Get your FREE 
introductory video 
gunsmithing lesson and 
complete information 
package todayl 



uickly leam the step-by-«tep 
icrets of how to make money 
ismithing part-time, full-time, 
or as a retirement income. 





Radiant Vs. Convection Energy ^ 



EDITOR’S NOTE: When the TNP staff 
was looking for photos to illustrate Rex 
Ewing’s article, we contacted Green- 
stone Heat, a company in Denver that 
builds and sells masonry heaters. John 
Chavez, the president and founder of 
the company, sent us the following 
explanatory information. 

T he vast majority of heat trans- 
ferred into the home from a 
masonry heater is transferred as 
infrared radiant energy. Radiant heat 
passes through the air and warms the 
solids in the home directly. The air is 
then warmed by passing over the solids. 
On the other hand, traditional American 
heating systems, including gas forced 
air, electric baseboard, wood stoves and 
fireplaces, all heat through convection 
heat. The electromagnetic wavelength 
of convection energy causes it to heat 
the air directly, which in turn will indi- 
rectly heat the solids in the room. 

TERMINOLOGY: The term “mean 
radiant temperature” (MRT) is used to 
describe the radiant temperature of a 
room where all objects within the space, 
including people, walls, floor and ceiling, 
are emitting and receiving sufficient 
radiation to sustain their heat loss. 

BY THE NUMBERS: The Raber- 
Hutchinson comfort equation theorizes 
that the temperature of ambient air plus 
the mean radiant temperature of sur- 
rounding surfaces will equal 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In other words, if the MRT 
is 70 degrees, the air temperature must 
also be 70 degrees to maintain comfort- 
able conditions. And for every degree 
drop in MRT the room temperature 
must increase by one degree to maintain 
comfort for the people in the room. 

This explains why you can be comfort- 
able in your home in the summer time 
wearing a T-shirt with 68-degree air 
temperatures, while in the wintertime 
you can be cold in the same room with 
72-degree air temperatures while wear- 
ing a sweater. The radiant energy of the 
sun is stronger in the summer, which 
raises the MRT for all the solids that 
make up your home. 

Similarly, a masonry heater directly 
heats the solids (including the people), 
increasing the MRT in your home, al- 
lowing you to be comfortable at lower 



ambient air temperatures. Since convec- 
tive heating devices do little to raise the 
temperature of the solids in the room, 
the air temperature must be higher to 
keep its inhabitants comfortable. 

IN THE HOT SEAT: As a radiant heating 
device a masonry heater is very effective 
in heating areas within a direct line of 
sight, but much less effective in heating 
those spaces that are separated by one 
or more walls. 

Many modern homes are designed 
around a heat loss calculation and a 
resulting BTU-per-hour input requirement. 
Radiant heating systems are normally sized 
at a lower input capacity when compared 
to convection heating due to the different 
mode of heat transfer, higher MRT, ther- 
mal mass, minimal difference between 
ceiling and floor temperatures and the 
wind chill effect of convective heat. 



BEFORE YOU BUILD: Greenstone 
Heat’s experience and industry wide 
testing show that the BTU-per-hour 
requirement for a space with a radi- 
ant masonry heater will be on average 
20 to 30 percent lower than the same 
space with a convection heating system. 
However, this applies only to the area of 
the home within a direct line of sight of 
the masonry heater. The input capacity 
for areas of the home not within a direct 
line of sight of the heater should not be 
reduced. Furthermore, a masonry heater 
placed near an exterior wall of the home 
can lose up to 40 percent of its BTU 
capacity for the side of the heater facing 
the wall. Only a masonry heater placed 
centrally within a space will achieve the 
maximum MRT increase and lower BTU 
input requirement. For more informa- 
tion, visit greenstoneheat.com. 



What is a contraflow design? in a masonry heater, the term refers to the route the 
heat takes as it moves through the heater. Simply put, if left to itself, heat tends to rise. In 
a masonry heater, the heat rises and then goes down through a masonry channel and then 
rises again to the chimney, where it exits the heater. So think up, down, up again and, in 
some cases, it can also include around. The “around” portion can occur when a warmed 
bench is included in the design. The importance of the contraflow design is evident. It 
allows the entire masonry portion of the heater to warm. In turn, the masonry radiates the 
heat into the surrounding area in a gentle manner. 
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PHOTO COURTESY GREENSTONE HEAT 



Left: This brick masonry heater designed 
by William Davenport was made with 
reclaimed brick, sand and lime mortar, lilac 
bluestone and a Heat-Kit heater core. 

Middle: This contraflow heater in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, built by Bob Weaver 
Masonry, uses local Mocha granite and rustic 
Appalachia Autumn stone. 

Bottom: A soapstone masonry heater from 
Greenstone Heat. Soapstone is often used 
in masonry heaters because of its ability to 
absorb, store and evenly radiate heat due to 
its high density and magnesite. 

imaginatively is inspirationgreen. 
com/masonry-heaters.html) 

Unless you plan to do all the work 
yourself using locally sourced stone, 
expect to pay upward of $10,000 for 
a good masonry heater. Complete 
kits are available, most notably from 
Tulikivi, a Finnish company that has 
become the world leader in prefab- 
ricated masonry heaters. Tulikivi 
uses soapstone as the heat-transfer 
medium, which is a good choice since 
it can store up to three times more 
heat than conventional stone. 

Or you can go half and half, bu 3 dng 
an affordable prefab core — in pieces, 
of course — and then facing the heater 
core yourself with the stone of your 
choice. This allows you to b 5 rpass the 
tricky business of designing and ex- 
ecuting an intrinsically confounding 
system of baffles while still offering 
you the creative freedom to determine 
the heater’s ultimate look and feel. 

If you do decide to build your heater 
from the ground up, get ready to 
ascend a steep learning curve. Plans 
are available on the internet, but 
before you dive in, you should be well 
versed in both theory and practicali- 
ties. Whether you build from scratch 
or start with a prefab core, there are 
publications that can assist you. Ma- 
sonry Heaters: Designing, Building, 
and Living with a Piece of the Sun by 
Ken Matesz is a good place to start. 

There are several good reasons for 
choosing a masonry heater over other 
wood-burning technologies, but the 
one I find most satisf 5 dng is the fact 
that masonry stoves, heaters and fire- 
places were originally built by true 
16th century craftsmen who faced a 
driving need to heat their sub-arctic 
homes with scanty resources. O 
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Juli and Ray in their iiving room, which 
is filled with her antique and estate- 
sale finds. The waii Ray pushed out 
8 feet is the one behind them. 



ENERGY 



PHOTOS BY THOMAS KIRCHEN 



HOME 

SWEET 

DOME 



FOLLOW ONE DOME-DWELLING MAN'S 
QUEST TO BUILD A FIRE-RESISTANT AND ENERGY- 
EFFICIENT HOME OFF THE GRID! 



By Lyn Howard 



I n 1995, Ray Ogden was traveling 
up and down the West Coast selling 
Contempo vans. In his spare time, 
he was looking for rural acreage close 
to the 1-5 corridor. The idea of being 
more self-sufficient and off-grid ap- 
pealed to him, and he wanted to get his 
family away from the gang violence in 
his hometown of Yakima, Washington. 
“He likes being by himself He didn’t 



want to live in a subdivision,” said his 
wife, Juli. “He’s one of those guys who 
can do anything; he’s very mechanical. 
He built his first house in Yakima.” 
When Ray found his dream proper- 
ty, some people thought he was crazy. 
For openers, in 1992, a forest fire had 
burned the traditional wood-frame 
house to the groxmd. In its place the 
owner had decided to build a fireproof 




Above: Looking down on Juli and Ray’s 
property from the sod roof. You can see one 
of the three soiar panels, and Juli’s large 
greenhouse at the bottom of the hill. 

Top Right: When Ray pushed out the ex- 
posed face of the house by 8 feet, he used 
tile roofing because he preferred its looks 
to metal and it was fireproof. Juli beautified 
things by terracing and planting the hillside 
leading up to the sod roof. 
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Why Go 

Concrete Dome? 




dwelling — a concrete dome set into 
the side of a hill — ^but had abandoned 
the project. Greeting Ray after he 
drove up a narrow dirt road sand- 
wiched between steep forested slopes 
was a hill that looked as if it had been 
sliced in half, a concrete dome sitting 
on a dirt pad and piles of dirt to the 
east and west. Charred tree trunks 
scarred the landscape. 

He was hooked. The place was 
off-grid, not too far from the small 
Oregon town of Rogue River, which 
was close to 1-5. The price was right 
and he bought it. He moved his family 
to the land and they made do, using 
their RV for a kitchen and bathroom 
and living in a couple of outbuildings 
that the previous owner had rebuilt. 

When he wasn’t at his day job. 



Ray worked on the house. “The hard 
part — putting up the dome — ^had been 
done,” he said. “I ended up doing most 
of the remaining work myself with a 
few exceptions. I did all the plumbing 
and electrical. I couldn’t find a con- 
tractor who wanted to work on such a 
unique property.” 

Finishing Touches 

The previous owner had purchased 
a Terra-Dome system, which is 
comprised of modules. The owner 
buys the modules he wants. They 
are forms that are shipped to the 
site, reinforcements are made, the 
concrete poured, then the forms are 
shipped back to the company. The cost 
is comparable to that for framing a 
traditional house. 



At first glance, a concrete dome seems like 
it would be an unappealing place to live.Juli 
and Ray’s Terra-Dome house is one of several 
designs on the market. Terra-Domes are sold in 
modules — 24 by 24 feet or 28 by 28 feet — and 
buyers choose the configuration they desire. 
Here are some of the advantages of dome 
construction that the company highlights. 

• Free up some space. There are no support 
walls or posts within a module, which gives 
the owner some design freedom. 

• The dome roof made of concrete is 20 
times stronger than a flat roof. 

• Concrete domes are more fire-, storm- tor- 
nado- and hurricane-resistant than tradition- 
allly constructed homes. 

• You can put them up in any terrain and 
climate and on any soil. 

• The exterior can be whatever the owner 
desires — brick, stucco, wood, etc. 

• The interior has an open, airy feeling. 

• Get ’er done! One module can be poured 
every two to three days, meaning that con- 
struction usually goes quickly. 

• A concrete dome is a very durable structure. 

• The earth serves as an insulating blanket, 
keeping the structure warmer in the winter and 
cooler in the summer, making a dome more 
energy efficient than a conventional dwelling. 

• The interior is quiet. 

• Dome homes are very low maintenance. 
There are few wood surfaces to maintain and 
roof repairs are minimal. 

When Ray came on the scene, the 
dome was up but needed to be sealed. 
After doing that, he hired an excavator 
to backfill a layer of soil over the dome 
so the surface would be flat. Next, a 
6-inch layer of ridged foam insulation 
went over the soil, then more soil was 
backfilled on top of the insulation. 

To make the interior a little larger, 
he pushed the exterior wall of the liv- 
ing room out 8 feet and put a tile roof 
over that, finished the wood framing 
on the face of the building, installed 
windows and covered the exposed 
outside walls with stucco. 

Ray wanted a hydronic heating 
system so put down a reinforcing grid 
over the dirt pad xmder the dome, laid 
pex tubing over it, connected it to a 
propane boiler and hired a contractor 
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The sod roof this past August shows how dry 
Juli and Ray’s land gets. Ray added the tile 
roof when he extended the exposed face of 
the dome. Juli keeps the roof weed-whacked 
during fire season. 



to pour a concrete floor and stamp 
a design on it. The system worked 
like a charm but is far more efficient 
today, thanks to a change in boilers. 

Powering Up 

Working on the dome had some 
unexpected consequences. Since he 
was off-grid, Ray started looking 
into installing a solar system. Before 
long, he was involved with a company 
called Energy Outfitters and ended 
up becoming partners with the owner. 

“That’s how I learned,” Ray said. “I 
practiced on myself, had a good men- 
tor, my partner. The best way to learn 
about a product is to use it.” 

He installed thirty eight 75-watt 
photovoltaic modules. The power 
is stored in eight 6-volt deep-cycle 
batteries wired in a 24-volt configu- 
ration with a total storage capacity 
of around 30kW. “This provides a 
constant power source to the house 
through a 4kW inverter that supplies 
the 120-volt AC household power to 
run conventional appliances — the 
refrigerator, microwave, well pump, 
etc. An 8kW Alaskan Diesel generator 
provides backup power. We use pro- 
pane to run the stove, dryer and on- 
demand water heater,” he explained. 

The solar panels provided electrici- 
ty for the house and shop, but the cost 
of propane for the hydronic heating 
system was prohibitive, which led Ray 
to investigate wood-fired boilers, since 




Ray feeds the wood-burning boiler. The 
boiler water is circulated through a heat ex- 
changer in the house and does not mix with 
the potable water. See oregonwoodheat.com 
for more information on these boilers. 

there was plenty of wood on the prop- 
erty. Shortly after he married Julie, 
he bought one, liked its efficiency and 
before long had embarked on another 
venture. “I decided to diversify and 
also become a dealer for Central 
Boiler outdoor wood furnaces.” 

The property already had a con- 
ventional well with a submersible 
pump powered by the solar system 
through the inverter, but Ray wanted 
a backup. He installed a cistern that 
has a solar-powered pump. It can 
store 5,500 gallons of water and grav- 
ity feeds to the house. “By opening 
and closing valves, I can switch from 
the well to the cistern,” he said. 



A second water source was not 
the only backup he installed for the 
house. He put a woodstove in the 
living room. In summer, a solar setup 
provides hot water for the house. 

Danger Zone Defense 

Ray and Juli are acutely aware that 
they live in fire country. The house is 
true to the previous owner’s intent — 
fire-resistant, if not fireproof To 
minimize the danger, Ray and Juli 
have a large defensible space aroxmd 
the house and keep the grass mowed 
during fire season. Juli weed-whacks 
the sod roof When she wanted an ar- 
bor on the front porch, Ray put one up 
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Growing A Small Flower Biz 

Juli Atkinson ioves growing flowers and A LITTLE HELP: Juli also wn 
arranging them, skills that take advan- government grant for a 33-by- 

tage of her green thumb and talent foot greenhouse and got it. “I 

for design. Like Ray, she is a doer and out about a grant for growing 

entrepreneur. As a speciai-ed teacher’s vegetables and flowers throu§ 

aide, she found herself wondering how Association of Cut Fiowers. i c 

she could earn extra money during the the USDA, and the program w 

summer. When she saw all the bare starting in Oregon, i was one < 

land on the property, she thought, “I people to get a grant. For thre 

can grow flowers!” I had to grow what the grant c 

GOING TO MARKET: But she didn’t but now I can grow perennials 

just plant a flat of pansies or petunias. nuals. i wanted to expand.” 

First, Ray heiped her put up a small And she has. She now has I 

lO-by-12-foot greenhouse, then a 16-by- shop. La Fleur Bouquet in Rof 
45-foot one. She soid cut fiowers at a where she seils her unique an 
farmers market in a nearby town, and ments and cut flowers throug 
then started a local farmers market. region, (lafleurbouquest.com) 



Experience from Those That Live Off-Grid 
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catalog & planning 
guide is FREE if you 
mention this ad! 
Call Today. 



Sandpoint, ID • Eureka, CA • Ashland, OR • 
Portland, OR • British Columbia, CAN 
208.263.4290 • www.backwoodssolar.com 



All of our technical sales 
staff live in homes that get 
their power from the wind, 
water and sun using the 
products in our catalog. 

• FREE design service and 
after-sale support. 

• International shipping 
across the globe 
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Solar 



THE WORLD’S MOST TRUSTED OFF-GRID SUPPLIERS FOR OVER 36 YEARS 




for her. “It would burn,” she admitted, 
“but that’s about all.” 

They take no chances. “Most impor- 
tant is to be very, very careful,” em- 
phasized Ray. “That means no fires, 
fireworks, chainsaws or anything that 
could start a blaze during fire season.” 
The house has long been finished. 



but Juli and Ray always have a 
project going. When you see the 
kitchen and interior, you would never 
guess the structure was a concrete 
dome nestled inside a hill. The only 
giveaway inside is the curved ceil- 
ing, and on the exterior, the sod roof 
The house is filled with Juli’s estate 



Far Left: The battery bank that stores the 
power generated from the photovoltaic 
panels. Ray built a 24-volt system. 

Left: Except for the domed ceiling, you 
would never know that the house was a 
concrete dome. The kitchen is one module 
in the Terra-Dome system. 

sale treasures, plants and flowers 
arranged with her talented eye, and 
has all the modem conveniences. 

When asked about the pros and cons 
of living off-grid in a dome, Ray an- 
swered, “The big advantage is having 
control over your situation. We would 
send the kids to school, but the^d be 
back in an hour on the bus and say the 
power was out in town. The downside 
is that you have to know what you are 
doing. We can’t call up the power com- 
pany and say we don’t have any power, 
come and flx it.” 

Added Juli, “It stays so cool in 
summer because we have all the dirt 
shielding us from the heat. It can be 
15 to 30 degrees cooler inside than 
out. I never thought I would live so 
far out of town. I wouldn’t trade it. 

It’s so peaceful.” O 
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RURAL LIFE 



Deer Meat 
In The Pantry 

DITCH THE FREEZER! PRESERVE AND ENJOY VENISON LONG ^ 

AFTER THE SEASON ENDS WITH PRESSURE CANNING. 



By Michelle Cerino 



A round the end of October a 

few years ago while planning 
a dinner, I searched through 
my somewhat disorganized freezer 
and found, buried in the bottom, a 
plastic bag of freezer-burned venison. 
Disgusted, I carried the icy block to 
the trash. Not only had all that deli- 
cious meat gone to waste, but it had 
also taken up precious space in my 
tiny freezer. 

Luckily, I found a solution to the 
issue of failed venison storage from 
years past. A North Carolina friend 
of mine taught me the wonders of 
canning meat by using a pressure 
canner. The canning process was not 
a new thing to me. At a young age, 

I watched my mother and grandpa 
can tomatoes, peaches and apple- 
sauce. Later, when I married and 
had a house and garden of my own, 

I carried on the family tradition, can- 
ning salsa and peppers every year, 
using grandpa’s old Ball Blue Book 
of Canning and processing the food 
in hot water baths. 

I had never even considered pres- 
sure canning. My mother had always 
warned me of the horrors of pressure 
canners. “Grandma had a pressure 
canner blow up once in her kitchen. 
Food spewed everywhere. They are 
so dangerous,” she said. Against the 
wishes of my mother, I ordered a 
pressure canner and bought new 
jars, lids and bands. All I had to do 
was wait for the first successful 
hunt of the season. 



Care must always be taken when putting jars in a pressure cooker or removing them. No 
one wants to see all the hard work ruined by jars knocking together. 
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The author with an early 
season doe, the first step in 
the venison canning process, 
which requires using a ' 
pressure canner to ensure 
a product that’s safe to eat. 
Today's pressure canners 
are far superior to those our 
grandparents used 



Prep For Success 

Pressure canning is truly an easy 
process so long as you diligently 
follow all the steps and are careful 
not to leave anything out. Be sure to 
read all of the instructions that come 
with your pressure canner before you 
begin. If you are new to canning, you 
will also need to learn how to prepare 
the jars, bands and lids. I prepare my 
jars in the dishwasher, on the steril- 
ize mode, with nothing else inside. By 
keeping it closed until I am ready to 
use each jar, they remain hot, clean 
and out of the way. Lids and bands 
are placed in a bowl of hot water on 
the cormter near my work area. 

Although mason jars and screw 
bands may be reused, you will need to 
use new lids each time. The pressure 
canner is prepared by filling it with 
room-temperature water up to the 
line noted in your manual. Be sure 



to place it on a level cooking surface. 
Preparation of the meat is the most 
labor intensive part. Trim away as 
much gristle and fat as you desire 
from your raw, cool meat. Then cut 
the meat into 1-inch cubes or strips. 
Once cut, rinse the meat in a strainer 
under cold water to remove any hair 
and then let it drain. 

Fill ’Em Up 

Now you can start filling the jars. 
Pack the prepared meat into hot 
quart jars (remove them one at a time 
from your dishwasher), leaving 1 inch 
of headspace from the mouth. Occa- 
sionally you may notice a large empty 
pocket in the jar. Pack the meat down 
with the back of a wooden spoon or 
tart shaper to remove these excess air 
bubbles. Drop about a 1/2 teaspoon of 
non-iodized salt (to prevent clouding) 
and a 1/2 teaspoon of Mrs. Dash (or 



“Dinners will be as 
simple as opening 
one or two jars and 
heating them up.” 




10 Steps to 
Safe Pressure 
Canning 

I Read all the instructions that came 
with your pressure canner prior to 
getting started. 



2 Check dial gauges for accuracy 
before use each year and replace 
if they read high by more than 1 to 2 
pounds of pressure. Gauges can be 
checked at most county Cooperative 
Extension offices. 



3 Clean all of your canner lid gaskets 
and apply a light coat of vegetable 
oil once a year. Nicked or dried gaskets 
should be replaced. 

4 Make sure all vent pipes are clear 
and contain no trapped material or 
mineral deposits. 



5 Be certain to center the canner over 
the level burner. 

6 Stay nearby when pressure canning 
to monitor the pressure gauge. 

7 Be sure to follow the recipe’s 
headspace instructions. Too little 
headspace can cause food to escape over 
the rim and cause the jar not to seal. 



8 Vent all types of pressure canners 
10 minutes before pressurizing. 

9 At the end of processing time, 
allow the pressure to drop to zero 
naturally and wait two to five minutes 
before opening the lid. 



1 Do not set processed jars on a 
A\J cold surface or expose to breezy 
conditions because they can crack. 
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Assemble all your canning gear and sterilize the jars, bands and lids. To prepare meat, trim away gristle and fat and cut 
into cubes or strips and rinse in strainer. Fill jars, packing the meat down firmly, remove air bubbles, add salt, wipe rims of jar 
clean, add warm lids and tap in place, then screw on bands. Place jars in the canner so they do not touch each other. Follow the 
instructions that came with the canner to the letter. Be sure to leave the pressure regulator off the vent pipe until the steam 
has vented for 10 minutes, then put on the regulator and let the canner pressurize. Keep an eye on the gauge; it is critically 
important that the pressure remains constant. When the specified canning time is over, turn off the heat and let the canner cool 
slowly. Do not try to open the lid until about five minutes after the pressure gauge returns to zero, then remove the jars. Using 
a jar lifter, remove jars from canner and place on a towel so they don’t touch each other. After the jars have cooled for about 12 
hours, tighten the bands, wipe jars clean and label them. Include the canning date. Store jars in a cool, dark and dry place. 



"If you are new to canning, you will also need to learn 
how to prepare the jars, hands and lids.” 



any other seasoned salt) into the jar. 
Do not add any liquid. 

Once the meat is packed firmly in- 
side, assemble the lid on the jar. Wipe 
around the jar rim with a clean, damp 
cloth making sure there is no meat 
or grease that will interfere with a 
proper seal. Place a warmed lid on top 
and screw on the band, finger-tight. 
Carefully place the jar inside your 
preheated pressure canner. Repeat 
this with the rest of the jars, and do 
your best to make sure they are not 
touching inside the canner. 

Seal The Meals 

With your pressure canner full, it 
is time to start the actual canning 
process. Following the directions that 
came with your pressure canner, 
making sure you do not miss a step. 

1. Fasten the canner lid securely. 
Leave the pressure regulator off 
the vent pipe. 

2. Turn the heat setting on your 
stove to its highest position. Heat 
until the water boils and steam flows 
freely. While maintaining the high 
heat setting, let the steam vent con- 
tinuously for 10 minutes. 

3. Put the pressure regulator on the 
vent pipe and wait for the canner to 
pressurize. 

4. Start timing the process when 
the pressure reading on the dial 
gauge indicates that the recommend- 
ed pressure has been reached. 

5. Regulate the heat under the 
canner to maintain a steady pressure 
at or slightly above the correct gauge 
pressure. 

6. It is extremely important to 
maintain a constant pressure with 
your canner. If the pressure starts 



to rise, lower the heat. Likewise, if it 
lowers, bring the heat back up. This is 
important for the safety of the food. 

7. When the timed process is com- 
pleted, turn off the heat. Carefully 
lift the canner and remove it from 
the heat source. Let the canner cool 
down naturally. 

8. Once the pressure has returned 
to zero, remove the pressure regula- 
tor. Wait about five minutes and then 
carefully remove the lid. 

9. Remove the jars one at a time 
using a jar lifter, being cautious not 
to tilt them. Carefully place them 
directly onto a towel, leaving at least 
1 inch of space between the jars dur- 
ing cooling. 

10. Do not disturb the jars while 
they cool for at least 12 hours (I leave 
them overnight). You will hear a pop- 
ping sound as they cool and seal. Do 

Venison With 
Gravy 

INGREDIENTS 

• Jar of canned venison 

• 2 T. unsalted butter 

• 2 T. flour 

DIRECTIONS: First, make a roux. 

Melt 2 tablespoons of fat (I use 
, unsalted butter) and stir in 2 table- 
spoons of flour into the hot fat. 

; Cook until browned. While stirring, 
slowly add the liquid from your 
- jar. Bring to a simmer and continue 
stirring to avoid lumps. Add your 
venison to the gravy. Heat until meat 
is warmed through. Sometimes I may 
add a little water if the gravy be- 
comes too thick. Serve over noodles, 
j gnocchi or mashed potatoes. 



not tighten ring bands on the lids or 
push down on the lid until the jars 
have completely cooled. 

11. After they have cooled, remove 
the bands from sealed jars. They can 
be used again, and this prevents them 
from rusting. 

12. Wash jars to remove any residue. 

13. Label jars and store in a cool, 
dry place out of direct light. 

I process my jars at 11 pounds of 
pressure for 90 minutes in Ohio, at sea 
level. You will need to check the chart 
that comes with your pressure canner 
and process according to your altitude. 

There you have it! Now you have 
canned your venison. Rather than 
taking up space in the freezer, it can 
be stored on shelves in your pantry. 
When the meat is processed, it mixes 
with the salt and seasoning and cre- 
ates its own juices. Dinners will be as 
simple as opening one or two jars and 
heating them up. 

My father-in-law always says that a 
“recipe is only a guide for your imagi- 
nation.” There are many ways that 
you can serve your canned venison. 
Hopefully someone in my family will 
tag a deer this year. I am looking 
forward to restocking my shelves and 
enjoying some easy-to-fix venison din- 
ners. It’s a great feeling knowing that 
I won’t have to find room in the freezer 
to store more meat this year, although 
I could throw out those sugary freezer 
pops that slid to the bottom. 

Now, I know there are some of you 
out there who may say, “Oh, what 
about the tenderloin?” I never can 
that, it is usually cooked the evening 
of the hunt, or the next day. I like to 
cut the meat into cubes and use it in 
a tasty ragout.® 
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SLICK SALVAGING TIPS FOR PICKING UP 
NICE PROFITS AT HOME TEARDOWNS, OLD 
BARNS, YARD SALES AND FLEA MARKETS! 



By Qerard Attoun 















alk up to Fred and Jane 
Ridpath’s front door and 
you’re greeted first by an 
inviting bench fashioned 
from an old Chevy pickup 
tailgate. Then by a one-of-a-kind table 
created from a treadle sewing machine 
base topped with an electric-wire 
spool. Nearby, a screen door sprouts an 
impressive key collection. 

“I never really collected all this 
stuff,” said Fred, 46, of Oxford, 

Nebraska. “It just started col- 
lecting around me.” 

Years before it be- 
came a national trend, 
the couple latched 
onto the repurposing 
craze in home decor. 
Inside and outside of 
their modest home 
are the fruits of their 
scavenging and labors: 
old refrigerators, washtubs, 
wringer washers, vintage doors, 
flooring, manhole covers and even the 
ubiquitous vacuum cleaner, from a 
1915 Hoover on up. 

Repurposing Roots 

Fred inherited his salvaging calling 
from his dad, a carpenter by trade, 
s He would help his dad tear down old 



houses, bams and other stmctures 
that were destined for the bulldozer 
and save the weathered barn wood, 
tongue-and-groove flooring and other 
reusable items prized by many. Jane 
learned the value from her grandfa- 
ther, who built his own house from 
salvaged wood and even molded his 
own bricks. “He used to say, Tf you 
don’t have a use for it, find a use for 
it,”’ she said. 

It’s that philosophy that drove the 
Ridpaths to reject what they see as a 
“throwaway” culture and create what 
has now become their business and 
source of income. 

One day years ago, city officials 
called Fred and asked him to take 
over a property that needed to be tom 
down because it was unsafe — ^his first 
job as a house salvager. “They were 
amazed,” Fred said. “We took every- 
thing, including the kitchen sink.” 

That first job led to more. Cur- 
rently, the Ridpaths own four houses 
that Fred plans to dismantle piece by 
piece. The couple proudly says that 
they recycle at least 70 percent of 
their teardowns. From rmsafe, dilapi- 
dated houses they can salvage wood 
flooring, doors, windows and frames, 
light fixtures, siding, even concrete, 
which goes to a customer who grinds 
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it down to make coarse concrete that 
doesn’t puddle. But shingles and plas- 
ter are slated for the landfill. 

Trash To Treasure 

They do it, they say, because they 
hate to see old things wasted in a 
landfill and because it makes them 
a good living. Some of the pieces 
they salvage may catch Jane’s eye 
as “keepers.” But most are sold to 
architects, designers, decorators and 
artists because, after all, they are not 
hoarders. They use eBay, Craigslist 
and other online sites to advertise 
their finds, but they also sell items 
face-to-face at flea markets and 
other venues. They are members of 
a Facebook group called Nebraska 
Architectural Salvage and Junktique. 
Fred also favors big modern cities like 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, which 
has a number of wealthy people but 
not much old junk. 

Whether it’s Victorian, arts-and- 
crafls, art nouveau, shabby chic, 
industrial or steampimk, Fred said he 
sees a demand for rmusual items that 
otherwise would be buried in a landfill. 

“I can’t see it all going to the dump,” 
he said. “Even trailers have metal and 
copper that can be recycled. And copper 
at one point was bringing $4 a pormd.” 

Buyers are using architectural or- 
naments not only to restore old homes 
but to add visual interest to new 
homes. Old doors turned sideways, 
Fred said, are sought after for head- 




boards. Porch columns, peeling paint 
attached, can double as pieces of art 
in front of an otherwise dull wall. Old 
store signs can lend a historical flavor 
to a contemporary interior. 

Doors can bring an5rwhere from $20 
to $150, depending on the wood and 
ornamentation. Flooring can bring 
from 50 cents to $3 a board. Wood 
flooring on a typical house can sell for 
$3,000 or more if the house has some 
historical value, but as Fred said, 
‘Wou’ll earn it.” Some customers want 
old cabinet-style TVs to turn into 
aquariums. Carpenters want barn- 
wood for cabinetry. 

Not all architectural salvage is 
valuable at first sight. For example, 
old wooden ladders are in demand by 
country-home decorators. One cus- 
tomer buys fan blades to put in trees. 
When the wind blows, the blades spin. 




Above: Fred and Jane take apart an old 
floor. Wood flooring on a typical house can 
sell for $3,000 or more if the house has 
some historicai value. 

Above left: There’s a collector out there 
for just about everything, including this old 
bench advertising a Chevrolet. 

Left: Some of the nice goodies the Ridpaths 
have scavenged over time. One man’s junk 
is another man’s treasure. Old typewriters 
are now a collector’s item. 



Fred even sold an outhouse to a 
customer in nearby Arapahoe, Ne- 
braska. “He stained it all up, carved 
out a half moon and installed it in his 
yard as a tool shed.” 

Sitting in the couple’s dining room 
is an old barn door on which an artist 
friend painted a pastoral scene of — 
what else — an old bam. 

“There are some creative people 
out there,” Fred said. Some get their 
inspiration from the do-it-yourself 
project websites like hometalk.com 
and pinterest.com, which have fur- 
ther raised the demand for old things. 

Safe Scavenging 

Other than cuts and occasional bmises, 
one particular hazard the couple faces 
when taking down old houses is the 
presence of asbestos, the fire retardant 
that has been fovmd to cause lung can- 
cer, mesothelioma and asbestosis. 

“First thing is you have to have an 
asbestos inspection,” Fred said. “If 
it’s fine dust or powdery, you have 
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After Fred salvaged an old barn, 
an artist friend painted a picture 
of a barn on one of its doors. 




Claw-footed bathtubs^ 
are very popular, 
whether they’re used 
as intended after 0 
being spruced up or as 
planters in backyards. 



to bring a company in to remove it 
and that can get expensive.” Asbes- 
tos can also be found in old linoleum 
tile, shingles and even glue. “You are 
taking a risk if you don’t have proper 
equipment,” he said. 

And there are other hazards of the 
trade. Fred likes to tell the story of 
a house that had been occupied by a 



hoarder. He stepped inside and nearly 
gagged from all the trash and had to 
wear a Class III respirator because 
the owner also kept a dozen or so cats. 

“But underneath all this trash were 
antiques from his relatives who had 
operated a feed and appliance store,” 
Fred said with a hardy laugh. “When 
they closed the store, they brought all 



this neat stuff home.” 

At another house, the floor had 
caved in from the weight of three pal- 
lets loaded with cast-iron meat grind- 
ers. He sold the valuable ones and 
hauled the rest to a recycling center. 

“It is amazing the treasures you 
can find in some of these old places,” 
Fred said. O 



THE SCATENDER 

VICTORIAN: The term refers 
to popular styles during the 
Victorian era, which is associ- 
ated with the reign of Britain’s 
Queen Victoria, 1837-1901. It 
is an eclectic mix of historical 
influences, including Japanese, 
Middle Eastern, Gothic and 
Tudor. Victorian home exteri- 
ors, furniture, walls and floors 
are usually highly ornamented, 
elaborate and rich in color. 

ARTS & CRAFTS STYLE: Emerg- 
ing in the late 1800s, this design 
style was a reaction to the 
extreme “fussiness” of Victorian 
design with its reliance on mass- 
produced but poorly made 
decorative pieces. Instead, the 
arts and crafts movement em- 
phasized quality craftsmanship, 
clean lines and simplicity. 

SHABBY CHIC: Popular start- 
ing in the 1980s, this decorat- 
ing style can be described as 
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emphasizing rustic or cottage 
elegance, an effect achieved by 
the use of white or soft pastel 
paints on distressed but good- 
quality furniture and decorative 
pieces. Layers of peeling paint 
are preserved on old items or 
added to new ones to achieve 
the effect of careworn furnish- 
ings. The term “shabby chic” 
was coined by fashion designer 
Rachel Ashwell in the late 1980s. 



STEAMPUNK: Drawing on sci- 
ence fiction of the Victorian 
era, steampunk harks back to 
a time that never was but only 
imagined in the minds of such 
writers as H.G. Wells and Jules 
Verne. Objects that suggest ste- 
ampunk may be steam-power 
equipment, gears, pulleys or the 
interiors of clockworks. Ship 
portholes or other fittings, es- 
pecially if made of brass, would 
fit well in steampunk decor. 
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RURAL LIFE 





1. Craft A Natural 
Air Freshener 



Instead of stressing about stale 
air or lingering odors, prepare 
for holiday company by creat- 
ing your own budget-friendly 
odor absorber with all natural 
materials. Jessica, the savvy 
blogger behind Mom 4 Real, 
came up with this simple little 
trick on her search to clear 
the air in stinky rooms (like 
bathrooms or baby rooms). All 
you need to make your own 
odor-absorbing air freshener 
is a 4-ounce jar, a lid that has a 
removable insert (like a mason 
jar lid), 1/2 cup of baking soda, 
15 drops of your favorite es- 
sential oil and some decorative 
paper. First, remove the lid 
insert, trace it on your piece of 
paper, cut it out and place it on 
the side. Next, mix the baking 



soda and essential oil in your 
jar. Place your paper insert into 
the lid, close up your jar and 
shake it gently to mix the con- 
tents. Now, let that fresh scent 
out by poking holes in your 
paper lid using a small sewing 
needle. By placing this handy 
freshener in your guest room 
or bathroom, you'll give your 
guests the holiday gift of clean- 
smelling air without any extra 
scrubbing. Project courtesy of 
Jessica from Mom 4 Real. 



lOrhrifty 

Holiday DIYs 



There are plenty of ways to improve your home 
and garden without blowing a hole in your wallet 
or locking yourself in a woodshed for weeks on end. 
Hometalk.com, a home and garden website packed 
with ideas and DIYs to help you better your space, 
has tons of enthusiastic DIYers who find smart 
and thrifty ways to get their projects done. And the 
best part? They love sharing how they do it! These 
10 bite-sized projects from Hometalk bloggers will 
help you achieve the home you’ve always wanted, 
the bright, clean and up-to-date home of your 
dreams, before New Year’s Day comes around. 

— Compiled By Tikva Morrow, Hometalk.com editor 






This pallet patio furniture idea from Aniko at Place 
of My Taste is quick, free and pretty straightforward. 
Decide the depth of your pallet benches based on 
the size of your outdoor space. For their own version, 
Aniko and her husband cut standard sized pallets in 
half. Whatever width of pallet you choose, collect 
enough to stack them, so that you'll have two layers 
of pallet the entire length of your bench. Before con- 
necting the two layers, cut legs for your bench from 
a 4x4 wood post. Attach a leg at each corner of your 
bottom row of pallets using small tie plates. Next, 
secure the pallet layers together, again using small tie 
plates. Then attach a long 2x6-inch piece to the back 
of the pallet bench to secure it further. Once your 
bench is built, sand it, add paint or stain and then seal 
it, to protect your piece against weather damage. For 
the patio table, simply stack two standard sized pal- 
lets, connect them with small tie plates and paint or 
stain them. To add cushions to your bench, cut a large 
piece of foam to size and cover it in outdoor fabric. 
Project courtesy of Aniko from Place of My Taste. 
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3. Holiday Ice Lantern 

Decorating your outdoors for the holidays is one of the most festive and exciting parts of 
the season, and this year it's about to get even better. Turn five minutes of crafting into 
hours of outdoor winter lighting with this clever, no-cost ice lantern from blogger Jessi 
at Practically Functional. To create your mold, place a large can in your sink or tub and 
fill it with water. Next, fill a small can with stones and place it in the middle of the larger 
can. Add strips of tape to the rims of the smaller and larger cans to keep the tops level. 
Next, add bits of faux greenery, berries or whatever decoration you please to the water 
between the cans and carefully put your creation in the freezer, leaving it to solidify 
overnight. All that's left now is to remove the cans, find the perfect spot on your porch 
or walkway for your ice lantern, and fill it with a tea light! If you want your ice creation to 
last longer, use a battery-powered LED light instead of a real candle. Just imagine how 
impressed your holiday guests will be when they arrive and see these icy lights glowing. 
Project courtesy of Jessi from Practically Functional. 



4. Classy Crib Rail Clothes Dryer 



This brilliant crib rail upcycle is exactly 
why we never throw anything away! 

Like blogger Kim from Hunt & Host, you 
can increase your laundry room drying 
space by turning an old crib rail into a 
drying rack that folds down from the 
wall. Before you start, paint your crib rail 
in the color of your choice so you'll like 
how it looks on the wall. Using wooden 
boards, create a back panel for your 
drying rack. Measure the boards so that 
they extend a bit wider and taller than 
your crib rail, and connect them with 
two boards or furring strips. Flip your 



panel over and attach it to the bottom 
of the crib rail with two hinges. Drill a 
hole at each upper corner of the crib 
rail and run a chain through each side, 
securing each with a loose nut and bolt, 
so that you can adjust the extendibility 
as needed. Now, add a latch to a top 
corner of the rail, so you can secure the 
rack against the wooden back panel 
when it's not in use. This simple design 
doesn't take long, and it's an easy way 
to add function and flash to your laun- 
dry room. Project courtesy of Kim from 
Hunt b Host. 




5. From Tomato 
Cage To Stylish 
Storage 

According to Lin from Hot for Houses, 
you might just be shopping for stylish 
storage in the wrong place. All you need 
to stow things with class is a tomato 
cage, painter's tape and colorful twine 
or string. Start by cutting the legs off of 
your tomato cage— you'll need a flat ring 
for the bottom, but you can choose the 
second or third ring, depending on how 
deep you would like your basket. Next, tie 
your string to the bottom ring and start 
wrapping it under and over along the 
basket from top to bottom. Once you've 
covered the entire basket, secure your 
string along the top with pieces of paint- 
er's tape. Add your second layer of string 
the same way. After wrapping the sides, 
tie your second string to the bottom ring 
of your basket, and then weave it back 
and forth along the bottom ring, turn- 
ing the basket slightly as you go so that 
you cover the entire bottom. When your 
basket bottom is filled in, use a needle 
to weave the string through the bottom 
and tie a tight knot. Cut the extra legs of 
string from each knot and you'll be ready 
to fill your basket. Project courtesy of Lin 
from Hot for Houses. 
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6. Personal Space Heater 
With Tea Ughts 




With the cold weather on its way in, we're looking for easy ways to stay warm 
without spending too much time or money, and we think we've hit gold! Ac- 
cording to Jeremy from the blog Simply Dixon, you can stay warm and save 
energy this winter by making your own easy and inexpensive personal space 
heaters using a glass dish, aluminum foil, tea lights and two clay pots. He was 
skeptical at first, but after giving it a go, Jeremy figured out that this quick 
warm-up trick really works! To make your own, collect a glass or metal bread 
dish, four small tea lights (get extras if you plan to keep your heater going for 
a longer period of time), a small clay pot and a larger clay pot that will fit over 
the small one. First, line your bread dish with the aluminum foil. Next, place 
the tea lights in the center of your dish and light them. Take the smaller clay 
pot and rest it upside down on top of your dish so that it sits on the rims. Next, 
add the larger clay pot on top of the smaller one, covering a larger portion of 
the dish. Project courtesy of Jeremy from Simply Dixon. 



7 . Firepit In A Flash! 

Enjoy chilly nights in the backyard with 
this easy 30-minute DIY that turns a ba- 
sic fire bowl into a family- friendly stone- 
lined firepit perfect for a cozy cookout 
or an evening of s'mores and stories. To 
add this toasty feature to their backyard. 
Creatively Southern blogger Ellora and 
her husband used a 35-inch firebowl 
and 48 pavers. To measure the space, 
they laid the mesh lid of the fire bowl in 
the center of their concrete patio and 
lined it with a row of blocks. They then 
removed the lid and added the second 
row of blocks, staggering them slightly 
so that they didn't match up perfectly 
with the first row. They did the same 
thing for two more rows, so that their 
paver pit was 4 rows, or 16 inches, high. 
They didn't use any mortar or adhesive 
for the blocks, so that they could move 
the firepit in the future if need be, and 
so that the heat from the bottom of 
the bowl would have cracks to escape 
through. Once all the blocks were in 
place, they dropped the fire bowl on top 
of the pit, put in the grate and ushered 
in a new season of backyard BBQs. 

Project courtesy of Ellora from 
Creatively Southern. 





8. Craft A $5 Kitchen 
Island 

Have you ever come across a bargain and known 
just what to do with it? That's exactly what 
happened when Corey of Sawdust 2 Stitches 
stumbled upon this $5 garage sale cabinet. 

Here's how to turn a battered piece like this 
into a trash-stowing island. First, remove doors, 
shelves and trim. Measure your trashcans to 
ensure that they fit into your space. Separate the 
storage spaces with a DIY cubby. Secure your 
cubby inside the cabinet, and then use 1x3- and 
lx2-inch fingerboard to trim your piece. Use 
thinner boards to trim the cubby section. For 
each cabinet door, cut rails and stiles, and add 
grooves to fit the central panel. Connect three 
sides of the frame, leaving out one stile. Slide the 
panel into the frame, add the last stile and fasten 
the joints. Attach your doors to the cabinet with 
two hinges along the bottom of each door. Fill 
holes, and then sand and paint your piece before 
adding door pulls. Add a cleat to the inside of 
each door at the height of your trashcan lip, and 
a chain from the interior of the cabinet to the 
door. The lip of the can rests on the cleat, mak- 
ing it swing out when the door is opened. Project 
courtesy of Corey from Sawdust 2 Stitches. 
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lids and then covered them in a coat of 
Oil Rubbed Bronze paint. Once the lids 
were dry, she removed the solar cells 
from the lights and glued the cells face 
down into the cut lids, so that the full 
square panel was exposed to the sun. 
After leaving them to dry for 24 hours. 
Dee screwed those solar tops onto blue 
ball mason jars and added some wire, so 
that she could hang each lantern. These 
portable pretties are just the thing to line 
your porch, hang from your fence posts 
or set in the center of your picnic table. 
Project courtesy of Dee from Thrift Dee. 



We all love a good mason jar, but instead 
of using yours to can goods, store 
grains or hold loose pens and pencils, 
turn a simple mason jar into a whimsi- 
cal outdoor solar lantern. With $2 solar 
lights and a couple of jars, home and 
garden blogger Dee was able to light up 
all of her outdoor spaces in just one day. 
First, she gathered up some sturdy Clas- 
sico Tomato Sauce lids and traced the 
panel of the solar light onto each one. 
Then, using sharp shears, she cut out 
the shape, leaving a small square hole 
in each lid. At this point. Dee 



10. Build A Cold Frame On The Cheap 



Looking to grow fresh vegetables well 
past the traditional growing season 
of your area? Lucky for you, this cold 
frame DIY can keep your greens grow- 
ing nearly year around, or, at the very 
least, extend your season by a month 
on each end. According to farmers and 
bloggers Jim and Mary Competti, of Old 
World Garden Farms, all you need for a 
great cold frame is two windows and a 



few pieces of 2x10 lumber. Specifically, 
you'll need two 10-foot pieces of 2x10 
regular framing lumber (untreated), two 
recycled window sashes (without lead 
paint), four 3-inch hinges and 24 3-inch 
exterior screws. Your lumber cuts will 
vary depending on your window size, 
but this DIY used 27x24-inch windows, 
three 54-inch boards for the front and 
back of the rectangle, and three 21-inch 



boards for the sides. Trace a diagonal 
line from the top end to the bottom 
end of one of your sideboards, and then 
use a circular saw to cut along the line. 
These angled end pieces are where your 
window will rest. Just screw your pieces 
together, add the hinges to attach the 
windows and you'll be ready to plant! 
Project courtesy of Jim and Mary from 
Old World Garden Farms. O 



O hometalk 



EDITORS' HATTIP: TA/Aeditors are proud to say we're hooked on the ever-growing hometalk.com commu- 
nity and all that its members offer. For more talk, more doing and oodles of great DIY ideas and inspirations, 
visit hometalk.com and sign up for its daily dose of thrifty ways to improve your homes and gardens. 
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Wine 




By Jereme Zimmerman 



The author and his father, Wayne, 
share winemaking tips and stories 
while preparing a corn wine. On 
the right is a photo of the author’s 
mother, Janice, from “back in the 
day” on the homestead. 









CC Dad spent 
little money on 
his winemaking, 
as he made all of 
his wine from 
ingredients he 
obtained from his 
garden, yard and 
woodlands.” 




Top: Some country wines and meads the 
author currently has fermenting. From ieft 
to right: basil-chive mead, beet-rhubarb 
wine and mint mead. 

I inherited my pioneering and 
restless spirit from my par- 
ents, Jan and Wayne. Prod- 
ucts of the “back to land” 
movement of the 1970s, both grew 
up in suburban areas of Cincinnati 
and northern Kentucky, respec- 
tively. As a newly married couple, 
they shared a desire for a simpler 
rural lifestyle. They quickly learned, 
though, that the homesteader’s life 
is anything but simple. 

When they bought the lOO-i- 



The author’s father recalls corn wine being 
some of the best country wine he ever made. 
He used homegrown produce and readily 
available wild ingredients. 

year-old house where I grew up — 
situated on a 40-acre (give or take) 
patch of land in Gallatin County, 
Kentucky, between Louisville and 
Cincinnati, it was quite literally a 
shack. They had no money, but they 
did have a lot of plans and the drive 
to make those plans happen. Today, 
due to their perseverance — and a 
whole lot of help from us kids — they 
live on a homesteader’s paradise. It 
took them a while to get there but 
they had a lot of fun in the process. 




Gearing Up For 
Winemaking 

First, here is the basic equipment you 
need fora 1 -gallon batch: 

• An open-mouthed vessel that's 2 
or more gallons in volume. It can be 
ceramic, glass, wood or food-grade 
plastic. Do not ferment in metal, as 
fermentation can cause toxins to leach 
into your must. 

• A narrow-necked vessel. Glass 
is best. Most recipes call for 1 -gallon 
jugs or 5-gallon carboys, but you can 
ferment in any sized vessel. 

• A stir stick. Wood, metal or plastic 
cooking spoons will do, but you can 
also make your own stir stick from 
untreated wood. 

• A funnel, a strainer and a siphon- 
ing tube are all useful for racking 
(transferring) between vessels, but 
you can get by without them if you're 
prepared to clean up a mess. 

• An airlock. You can buy these or 
improvise. An airlock prevents outside 
air from entering the wine during 
long-term fermentation and causing 
acetobacter (acetic acid bacteria) to 
turn your wine into vinegar. It must 
also allow CO 2 to exit your fermenter 
to keep it from becoming pressurized 
and exploding. A balloon or condom 
will do in a pinch. 

• Bottles, corks, caps and corking/ 
capping equipment. You can drink 
straight from the jug, but bottling and 
aging will have marvelous effects on 
the flavor. 

Now for the ingredients: 

• 1 2 cobs of fresh-picked sweet corn 

• 2 pounds of granulated sugar 
or honey 

• 1/2 cup orange juice (or 2 
squeezed oranges) 

• 1 tea bag (black tea for tannin) 

• 4-6 raisins 

• 1 package (5 grams) sweet wine 
yeast, such as Lalvin D-47 

• 1 gallon of water (approx.) 

For a free catalog of wine making 
supplies, contact: 

E.C. Kraus 

Box 7850-NP 
Independence, MO 64054 
www.ECKraus.com/offers/np.asp 
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1 . When cooking corn, use the 
excess liquid as wine must. 2 . Dissolve 
sugar in warm wine must. 3 . Next, 
add back several cobs. Leave them 
there until ready to rack must. 

4 . Cover with two layers of cheese- 
cloth and let sit in a warm, dark 
corner for 24 hours. 5 . Prepare yeast 
starter by mixing warm orange 
juice and water with a wine-yeast 
packet or a cup of fermenting 
wine from a previous batch. 



When I asked her about their first 
years in that house, my mom ex- 
plained, “You were a year old. Your 
dad was working on his master’s 
and we moved over here at three 
in the morning into a completely 
unlivable home. We started work- 
ing on the house and doing research 
into ever 3 dhing we did because we 
couldn’t afford to hire out. And lean- 
ing on friends to help us and teach 
us, inch by inch, we tore down old 
barns, picked up rocks off the ex- 
pressway, traded and did ever 3 dhing 
we could to make the farm livable.” 

Country Wine 

Throughout all of this. Dad made 
wine. Although he grew and made 
wine from his own grapes for a 
period, he also made a lot of country 
wines. That’s what the old-timers 
called their wine. Although most 
commercial wine is made from 
grapes, wine can be made from 
any fruit, vegetable or edible plant. 
All that is required is ferment- 
able sugars and yeast. Much of the 
fermentable sugar comes from the 



liquid produced by mashing the 
fruits or vegetables, but generally a 
sugar- or honey-water mix needs to 
be added. Yeast can be purchased in 
various forms, but it is also pres- 
ent on most botanicals that haven’t 
been sprayed, boiled or “disinfected,” 
and can be easily saved and passed 
along to future ferments. 

I have dabbled in some country 
wines but beer and mead are my 
passion. I knew my dad had made 
wine but have only vague memo- 
ries of helping him (begrudgingly) 
de-stem and mash grapes with his 
winemaking buddy Bob Wainscott 
while they drank wine and raised 
havoc as I sat there bored out of my 
mind. One day, while looking around 
my older brother Aaron’s basement, I 
came across Dad’s long-unused wine- 
making equipment. While I had the 
rest of the equipment I needed in my 
brewing inventory already, the real 
gems were a 5-, a 10- and a 15-gallon 
ceramic crock and a well-worn stir 
stick. These had an aura about them 
that seemed ideal for using to make 
country wines and meads. 



Lessons From Dad 

I knew how to make wine, since fer- 
mentation is a simple, easily adapt- 
able process, but I was curious to 
learn more about how my Dad made 
it, so I convinced him to sit down and 
talk with me and make a batch of 
wine in the process. Dad spent little 
money on his winemaking, as he 
made all of his wine from ingredients 
he obtained from his garden, yard 
and woodlands. Ingredients he has 
used include com, sumac, elderber- 
ries, potatoes and dandelions. 

He recalls com wine being one 
of the best he made and dandelion 
being the worst. Dandelion wine, 
if made only from the petals of the 
flower, can be excellent. He made 
the mistake of having us kids pick 
the dandelions and didn’t think to 
remove the green bits before adding 
them to the wine must (“must” is 
xmfermented wine or mead). “It was 
terrible,” he told me. 

I’m not going to say that my 
brothers and I and our friends 
didn’t get into Dad’s wine once in 
a while, nor am I going to say that 
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“Although 
most commercial 
wine is made from 
grapes, wine can be 
made from any 
fruit, vegetable or 
edible plant.” 




we did. I will say, though, that he 
made some fine-tasting (and highly 
effective) wine. Since he spoke so 
fondly of his com wine, I decided to 
make some with him while prepar- 
ing for this article. I also made up 
some beet-rhubarb and potato wine 
to add to my collection of meads and 
wines made from wild ingredients. 

Classic Corn Wine 

The process for making coxmtry wine 
is simple and doesn’t vary much 
based on the ingredients, so I’ll out- 
line the basic technique for making 
a com wine. Veggies with similar 
textures can be prepared similarly. 
Once you get the basics down, I rec- 
ommend you experiment. 

I’ve covered fermentation in past 
articles in The New Pioneer, and you 
can learn more from my articles at 
earthineer.com (as RedHeadedYeti) 
and my book Make Mead Like a 
Viking. This should be enough to get 
you started, though. 

1. Pick corn fresh, and prepare 
it for dinner. Cook the cobs in a 
pot with a gallon of water or just 
enough to cover them. Bring to a 
boil and cook for 10 to 15 minutes. 
Cut off the heat, remove the cobs 
and reserve the cooking water, 
which is now your wine must. 

2. Povir must into an open- 
mouthed vessel and dissolve 
sugar or honey (a large ratio of 
honey to water will make it a mead) 
in must, stirring constantly. Add 
several cobs to must, cover with two 
layers of cheesecloth or a towel and 
let it sit for 24 hours. 




The author’s daughter, Sadie, and his 
wine- and mead-making buddy, Dave 
Brown, pick Concord grapes that will 
be turned into wine. 




The author de-stems and separates the 
ideal grapes for winemaking. His daugh- 
ter, Sadie, appears to be having more fun 
than he remembers when helping his dad. 

3. Add a 5-gram packet of 
wine yeast to a 1/2 cup of room- 
temperature water mixed with a 1/2 
cup of orange juice an 5 rwhere from 
two to 12 hours before proceeding to 
the next step. I prefer the old-time 
method of adding a cup of active 
starter I’ve saved from a recently 
fermented batch of mead or wine. 
Either way, cover the jar loosely 
with a lid or towel and let it sit a 
few hours to overnight. 

4. The next day, remove 



^ ^ 

the cobs and strain the must 

through a funnel into a jug. Add 
yeast starter, raisins and a tea bag. 

Fill to 2 inches below the neck to 
allow room for active fermentation 
and insert an airlock. Top it off with 
sugar or honey water after fermen- 
tation subsides in a couple of days. 

5. Rack off the sediment (lees) 
that will gather on the bottom two 
or three times to clarify, starting at 
one month and repeating every two 
to three months. If going for a dry 
wine or mead, don’t add more sweet- 
ener. For a sweeter end product, 
dissolve a 1/2 cup of sugar or honey 
in a cup of water and add at each 
racking. Once you’ve added sweet- 
ener and there is no visible reaction, 
fermentation is complete. 

6. Whether shooting for dry 
or sweet wine, wait six months to 
a year to bottle and cork (or cap). 

Watch closely for active bubbling or 
test for a reaction with a teaspoon of 
sugar to ensure that fermentation is 
complete. Otherwise you risk creat- 
ing bottle bombs! 

7. Try to wait at least six 
months before sampling — unless 
nobody’s watching. 

Like Father, Like Son 

Whether it’s hereditary (we do have 
plenty of German in our blood after 
all) or just because it’s plain fun, I 
seem to have picked up the booze- 
making bug from my dad. Even 
better, I inherited his penchant 
for using natural, locally produced 
and wild ingredients to make tasty 
homestead booze at minimal cost. 

I have many fond memories of the 
goat roasts and other events where 
Dad shared his homemade wine, 
and as I grow older I enjoy hearing 
the stories and quips he lets loose 
about the good times he had with 
his winemaking buddies while I 
was off pla 5 dng. I look forward to my 
children picking up this hobby when 
the time is right. In the meantime, I 
do my best to answer the questions 
they have when they help me make 
“papa drink.” O 
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By Amy Grisak 



Round 

Apple 




There's nothing like an 
abundance of apples. You 
pick those first few buckets 
of ripe fruit with glee, an- 
ticipating the delights you 
can make with the sweet 
fruit, but a few bushels 
later, what to do with them 
becomes a quandary. The 
good news is that there 
are plenty of ways to enjoy 
your apples until next sea- 
son’s harvest. 

1. Harvest Cider 

Making cider is a lot of fiin, particu- 
larly if you can pull a group together 
to make the work light and entertain- 
ing. We are talking here about the non- 
alcoholic kind. This is a great use for 
those less-than-perfect or small apples, 
since all you need do is wash them 
before tossing them into the press. You 
can place a cheesecloth on the inside of 
the barrel to filter what comes through 
somewhat, or you can filter afterwards 
if you choose. 

Many people drink the juice 
straight from the press, but there is 
a risk of E.coli contamination, espe- 
cially if the apples were picked up off 
the ground. This is particularly true 
if deer, cows or other livestock are in 
the area. According to the FDA, to 
pasteurize the juice, heat it to 160 
degrees Fahrenheit for at least six 
seconds. This shouldn’t give the juice 
a cooked flavor but is typically suffi- 
cient to kill pathogens. If you’re going 
to keep it for more than a week in the 
refrigerator, you’ll want to freeze or 
can it for long-term storage. 




2. Farm-Fresh 
Applesauce 

One of the most popular ways to use 
apples is to sauce them. There’s noth- 
ing like popping off the top of ajar to 
enjoy a taste of the fall harvest any 
time of the year. If you have a bushel 
of apples, figure you’ll be able to make 
about 12 to 14 quarts of finished 
applesauce. Sweeter apples work the 
best, although I’ve even used crab- 
apples, albeit with a bit more sugar. 
Whatever you have, simply sweeten 



Top: An apple cider-making party is a great 
way to share with friends. Everyone takes 
home a quart. Above: The author’s sons 
watch the apple juice flow out the cider 
press during a cider-making get together. 
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Get the best bang 
from your fall harvest 
with these sweet 
recipes and long-haul 
storing tips. 






"Making Cider 
isalotoffun, 
particularly 
if you can pull 
a group together 
to make the 
work light and 
entertaining.” 



An apple cider press can 
juice bushels of apples in no 
time. This press from Happy 
Valley can be assembled 
by the layman with minimal 
woodworking experience. 









TNP quick links: Information on cider presses can be found at happyvalleyranch.com and meadowcreature.com 
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the sauce to your taste. 

The first step is to wash and core the 
apples. You can cut out the seeds by 
hand or use one of those nifty circular 
coring tools to make quick work of the 
process. There’s no need to peel them 
since you’ll separate out the peels lat- 
er, and the peels often add nice color 
to the sauce. I always find it easier to 
make batches in manageable quanti- 
ties, using 18 to 20 pormds of apples at 
a time, which will make roughly 6 or 7 
quarts of sauce. 

INGREDIENTS 

• 18-20 pounds of apples 

•3-5 cups of sugar (to taste) 

•4-6 T. of lemon juice 

•Water 

DIRECTIONS: Put your chopped apples, 
some of the sugar, lemon juice and a 
couple of cups of water in a large stain- 
less steel cookpot. Cook on medium 
heat, mixing the apples frequently to 
prevent burning. They should be soft 
in about a half an hour. After you add 
more sugar to taste, you can strain it 
through a Foley food mill or Victorio 
(victorio.info) strainer. Add sauce to 
cleaned and sterilized quart jars, and 
process in a boiling water bath accord- 
ing to the directions for yoxrr altitude 
(See USDA guidelines, which are on 
the internet.) Or you can freeze the 
sauce in plastic freezer containers. 

3. Dried Apples 

Dehydrated apples are the perfect 
snack for just about an 5 where. 

They’re lightweight, good for you, and 
the homemade variety packs a lot of 
flavor. We always take them on our 
day-hike adventures. 



Make sure you peel your apples. 
Using a nifty spiral apple peeler 
works great because the 1/8-inch 
slices it creates are the perfect size for 
drying. If you don’t have a mechanical 
peeler, do it by hand and try to slice 
the apples as consistently as possible. 

Dry the slices in a dehydrator or in 
the oven at 200 degrees Fahrenheit 
until the apples feel dry and leathery. 
There should be no tackiness, and you 
can certainly dry them until they are 
crisper if that’s how you like them. 
Then allow them to cool. 

Place the slices in vacuum-sealed 
bags, a standard zip-seal freezer bag 
or even a quart jar. As long as they’re 
properly dry, they’ll last in the pantry 
for six months. If you want to keep 
them longer, place them in the freezer. 

4. Apple Jelly 

Apple jelly is a beautiful way to 
preserve your apple harvest. First, 
extract the juice and then add sugar 
and pectin before pouring it into jars 
and processing. To extract the juice, 
you can cook the cut up apples (there’s 
no need to core and peel them) until 
the^re soft before straining them over- 
night through a cheesecloth. 

Or you can use a steam juicer, 
which draws out the juice by using 
heat. If you’ve never used a steam 
juicer, you’ll wonder where it’s been 
all your life. There’s a bottom pan 
that holds the water to produce the 
steam and a middle pan to collect the 
juice as it pours from the upper colan- 
der that holds the fruit. As the juice 
collects, it runs into a hose, which you 
use to drain the juice into a container. 

You might want to cut large apples 
in half, but smaller apples can be 



tossed in whole. It will take several 
hours to cook down a batch, and be 
sure to keep a close eye on the water 
level so it doesn’t boil down. The 
resulting clear, concentrated juice is 
perfect for apple jelly. At this point, 
add sugar and pectin as directed 
on the pectin package, and process 
in a boiling water bath. (See USDA 
instructions for your altitude.) 

5. Frozen Apple Pie 

This is a genius move because not 
only are you using up apples, but you 
also have a delicious dessert at your 
fingertips. Make your favorite apple 
pie recipe and place it in a metal or 
disposable pie pan. You don’t want to 
use glass. As soon as you assemble 
the pie, wrap it up in multiple layers 
of plastic wrap, followed by a couple 
of layers of aluminum foil. This will 
keep the apples from exuding much 
juice, which they do when sugar is 
added. The pie should last three to 
four months in the freezer without 
losing any quality. 

There’s no need to thaw the frozen 
pie (but remove the foil and plastic). 
Place it on a cookie sheet and bake 
it roughly 30 minutes longer than a 
fresh one (to ensure that the apples 
are cooked) and protect the edges with 
aluminum foil to prevent burning. 

6. Sliced Apples 

Apple pies are terrific, especially 
when you have them premade in 
the freezer. But sometimes I would 
rather have cobblers, apple pan 
dowdy or other delicious autumn- 
inspired desserts. Sliced apples can 
be frozen or canned, making them 
very convenient to have on hand and 
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a great way to use up a lot of apples. 

I like to freeze plain apple slices. 
Simply slice them as you would for 
an apple pie and soak them hriefly 
in lemon juice-infused water. Drain 
them and place them in a single layer 
on a cookie tray to pre-freeze for an 
hour before placing in a zip-seal freez- 
er bag. If you know you’d like to make 
pies or another dessert that uses cin- 
namon and sugar flavoring, you can 
pre-make apple pie filling. This is the 
hot-pack method I prefer. Six pounds 
of apples will make approximately 7 
quarts of filling, and a standard pie 
needs 2 quarts of apples. 

INGREDIENTS 

• 6 pounds of apples, peeled, 
cored and sliced 

• 5 cups of sugar 

• 10 cups of water 

• 1 1/2 cups of regular Clear-Jel 

• 3/4 cup lemon juice + 1/4 cup to 
add to the water for apple slices 

• 2 tsp. of cinnamon 

DIRECTIONS: Make the syrup first by 
adding the sugar to water and bring- 
ing it to a low boil. Add 3/4 cup lemon 
juice and cinnamon. Meanwhile, slice 
your apples and soak them in water 
infused with 1/4 cup of lemon juice. 
Drain and rinse. Boil a gallon of water 
in a large cookpot. Add the apples and 
blanch for a minute after the water 
returns to a boil. Drain and quickly 
add the hot apples to prepared jars. 
Ladle the syrup mixture on top of the 
apples, allowing 1 inch of headspace. 
Remove any air bubbles by running 
a knife through the jar. Process the 
correct time for your altitude. (See 
USDA guidelines). 



7. Apple Butter 

When you have a large amount of 
apples you want to process, the last 
thing you want to do is peel them. 
Making apple butter is another way 
to use a large amount without peeling 
them, and it’s a good project for a lazy 
autumn day. 

Apple butter has no butter in it, nor 
is it really a jam or jelly, but this con- 
diment is dreamy on toast, especially 
if it’s made from homemade bread. 

So it’s worth taking the steps that in- 
clude initially cooking the apples with 
vinegar and water, straining them 
through a food mill and then cooking 
the mixture again for up to two hours 
before either freezing or canning it. 

INGREDIENTS 

• 8 pounds of apples, quartered 

• 2 cups of apple cider vinegar 

• 4 cups of water 

• 4-6 cups of sugar 

• 2 T. of cinnamon 

• Pinch of ground cloves 

• Juice of 2 lemons 

DIRECTIONS: Cook the apples, vinegar 
and water together on medium to 
medium-low heat until the apples 
are softened, roughly 30 minutes. 
Strain them through a food mill, 
discarding the peels. Add a 1/2 cup of 
sugar per cup of remaining pulp. Add 
the remaining ingredients and cook 
uncovered on low for 3+ hours, until 
the mixture is reduced to a paste-like 
consistency. You can either freeze or 
can apple butter. Follow the proper 
boiling water bath canning directions 
and time requirements for your alti- 
tude if you’re canning it. (See USDA 
guidelines.) @ 




Left to right: 1. You can 
freeze apple pies and have 
dessert in a hurry when 
you need it. 2. Appie cider 
presses are kid magnets. 
Watching the press grind 
up apples captivates one 
of the author's sons. 3. Can 
or freeze appie siices with 
or without cinnamon and 
sugar to use later as de- 
sired. 4. Dehydrated appies 
are tasty, heaithy snacks, 
a good choice to take on 
outdoor adventures. 




: Picking appies 
is almost as’ 
much’ fun as 
(Inputting them 
In a cider press. 



Advanced Apple 
Cache Stashing 

ID THE KEEPERS: Store apple varieties, 
such as many heirlooms, that are good 
keepers. Good candidates are Baldwin, 
Winesap, McIntosh, Jonathan, Rome, 

Fuji, Pink Lady and Honeycrisp. The ideal 
apple for storage has reached maturity 
but is not fully ripe. It should be firm 
and crisp. If it comes off the tree easily, 
is soft and has a yellow undercolor, it is 
too ripe and will not keep. 

WHERE TO HIDE ’EM: Store in a dark 
area at a temperature between 30 to 
32 degrees Fahrenheit, with a relative 
humidity of 90 percent and some air 
circulation. 

GOOD NEWS: Wrapping fruit in paper 
(newspaper with only black and white 
ink works well) will help to prevent the 
fruit from absorbing odd flavors. 

LET THEM BREATHE: Store small quanti- 
ties in plastic bags with a few holes 
punched in them to avoid moisture and 
gas buildup. 

BOX BIG HAULS: Store larger quantities 
in crates or boxes that are clean and have 
smooth surfaces so they don’t bruise the 
fruit, which will speed up decay. 

AWAY FROM TATERS: Don’t store 
apples next to potatoes. Apples give off 
ethylene gas that promotes sprouting. 
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TOOLS IT TAKES 



Forging A New ^ 

'HAWK LEGACY 

GET INSPIRED BY THE INTEGRITY AND YOUTHFUL EXUBERANCE THAT 
DRIVE DEVIN PRICE TO BE A TRUE CUT ABOVE THE REST 



D evin Price has been crafting 
tomahawks and selling them 
to fans around the world for 
more than 10 years. Not bad, 
considering he’s only 23. 

“I forged my first knife from a rail- 
road spike when I was 10,” said the 
owner of Two Hawks/Polaris Trading 
Company in Seymour, Missouri. 

By age 11, Devin was hand-forging 
tomahawks and traveling with his 
father to area rendezvous and gun 
shows where he sold his tools and 
sharpened his skills by learning from 
other craftsmen. The young, home- 
schooled entrepreneur already had 
started a pasture-raised poultry and 
organic grain-mixing business, but 
making tomahawks quickly became 
his overriding passion. 

“I just experimented and learned as 
I went along,” Devin said. His family 
encouraged him and taught him the 
business skills he needed. 

Devin especially admired the 
precision tomahawks made by Bob 
Thalmann, known as Two Hawks, 
of Fort Benton, Montana. When he 
learned about Thalmann’s death and 
that his business might be for sale, he 
contacted his widow about bu 5 dng it. 

“I talked by phone with her for 
several months,” Devin recalled. His 
young age was never a drawback or 
even mentioned. The family’s primary 
concern was that Thalmann’s legacy 
and reputation for excellent crafts- 
manship be preserved. They turned 
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By Marti Attoun 




Devin Price with one of his tomahawks. He 
went into business making them at age 12. 
Thirteen years later he cannot keep up with 
the demand. 

down several interested buyers, but 
found the expert hands they wanted 
in Devin. At age 12, the ambitious 
preteen borrowed the money to buy 
the business and was able to repay the 
loan within two years. 

Meeting Demand 

Along with Thalmann’s patented 
designs and about 18,000 pounds of 
equipment, Devin acquired a stack of 
paper inquiries and orders. 

“I contacted each person and 
explained that Mr. Thalmann had 
passed away and that I was in pro- 
duction,” Devin said. 



In a testimonial, Thalmann’s fam- 
ily expressed their confidence in the 
hard-working young craftsman: 

“We feel very comfortable and 
honored that we found someone 
that can carry on this art as well 
as making a business for himself,” 
Thalmann’s family wrote. “Finding 
someone was not easy. Devin will 
do a great job and I wish that my 
dad could have met him. I’m sure he 
would have approved.” 

Today, Devin is so busy keeping 
up with orders that he only has time 
to attend a couple of major gun and 
blade shows each year. Since he 
bought the business, it has grown 300 
to 400 percent every year. Along with 
Thalmann’s designs, he has seven 
patented designs of his own and is 
always working on new techniques 
and designs. 

Devin and his wife, Melissa, who 
helps with bookkeeping and ship- 
ping, have a young daughter, Emalyn, 
and live on 40 acres along the James 
River, living as self-sufficiently as 
possible. They raise chickens, have 
planted a small apple orchard and 
even started a cattle herd. 

Soaring Forward 

Devin built a workshop beside the 
house. Sparks fly and metal dust 
shavings pool at his feet as he spends 
long days shaping and grinding 
chxmks of 6150 high-carbon steel into 
the precision-bladed tomahawks. 
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"While most 
customers buy 
the tools to use, 
some customers 
collect Devin’s 
tomahawks 
simply for their 
beauty and to 
display them.” 




Top: Devin uses a grinder to shape 




the hard steei into a tomahawk 
head. He said the grinders are 
his main tool. He runs them eight 
hours a day. 

Above left: Some of Devin’s 
finished blades. Middle: Devin, 
his wife, Melissa, who does 
the bookkeeping, and their 
daughter, Emalyn, at their 
growing Missouri homestead. 

Above right: All of the handles are 
made from hickory, which Devin 
shapes on a grinder. 

Left: Tempering the steel is a 
precise art to get the blade razor 
sharp, yet not brittle. He uses 
deep-hardening, 6150 high- 
carbon steel. 
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"For four years 
running, Devin’s 
Competition 
Hawks have won 
a national toma- 
hawk throwing 
competition in 
Riverton, 
Wyoming.” 



Above: Using a propane torch, 
Devin fiame-hardens the solid 
hickory handles, which he likes 
because of its durability. He burns 
the moisture from the wood to 
harden it, then sands and buffs it 
smooth. 



Right: Devin is best known for 
his tomahawks but also makes 
knives. Shown is his Warhawk 
model that sells for $200. 



Far Right: Devin puts a serial 
number and logo on each 
tomahawk. He has seven patented 
designs of his own and is always 
perfecting new ones and new 
techniques. 



animals. Some traditional tomahawks 
sink in but get stuck on the tendons 
and hide, Devin said, but this design 
allows for smooth cutting. 

Have 'Hawk, Will Travel 

In his personal life, Devin keeps a 
tomahawk in each of his vehicles, in 
his survival bag and beside the bed. 

He uses them for clearing brush and 
chopping wood. Friends and family 
often come over to enjoy the sport of 
tomahawk throwing. 

Devin makes an ultra-light toma- 
hawk, the Woodsman, which appeals 
to backpackers and trappers traveling 
on foot. His medium-weight Long- 
hunter is also good for travel and 
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They sell for $100 to $300 to people 
from all walks of life. In general, a 
tomahawk is a lighter and easier-to- 
maneuver alternative to a hatchet. 

“I have everyday hunters, campers, 
survivalists and backpackers. I sell to 
large military bases, rescue helicop- 
ters, EMTs and SWAT cops,” Devin 
said. “I’ve had first responders say 
they cut somebody out of a car with 
this particular tomahawk,” he noted, 
displa 5 nng his Warbeast model. 

The three-edged Warbeast, one of 
his best sellers, has a 4-inch blade 
and is especially good for “cutting 
its way into and out of whatever you 
can put it into or through.” It’s ideal 
for butchering hogs, deer and other 



“I run the grinders eight hours a 
day,” he said. “That’s the main tool.” 
Dozens of grinding belts are looped on 
pegs on one wall. Through trial and 
error, he’s learned how to craft the 
perfect angled edges, such as those on 
his Competition Hawks. 

“It has to be light and balanced 
and thin edged,” he said about the ta- 
pered, heavy blade, which is designed 
for flight and sticking perfection. For 
four years running, Devin’s Compe- 
tition Hawks have won a national 
tomahawk throwing competition in 
Riverton, Wyoming. 

Devin makes nine models of toma- 
hawks. He hand-stamps each tool 
with a serial number and his logo. 












is licensed as the Pathfinder Scout 
Hawk and sold by wilderness survival 
expert and TV star Dave Canterbury. 

Devin oil-hardens and tempers 
each steel blade to a Rockwell hard- 
ness of 57, which is a balancing act 
that he’s perfected through years 
of hard work. The blade has to be 
strong enough to hold an edge yet 
not become brittle. All of his blades 
come with a 25-year warranty against 
cracking, chipping or breaking. 

For the handles, he uses hickory 
wood because of its durability. Using 
a propylene torch, he bums the mois- 
ture from the wood to harden it, then 
sands and buffs it to a smooth finish. 
He adds a buffing polish for more pro- 
tection against blisters or splintering. 

Legacy Steel 

While most customers buy the tools to 
use for real-world applications, some 
customers collect Devin’s tomahawks 
simply for their beauty and to display 
them. “They’re generational pieces 
that you can pass down,” he said. 



Devin also makes leather sheaths 
for the tomahawks. When he started 
his business, he hand-sewed each 
sheath but today uses an industrial 
sewing machine. 

A growing number of international 
buyers are hooked on his ’hawks, 
which they buy through his web- 
site. Devin has shipped to Scotland, 
Germany, Iraq and Norway, among 
many other countries. Through online 
forums of tomahawk enthusiasts and 
satisfied customers, word of his crafts- 
manship continues to spread. 

“About 85 percent of my business 
is from word of mouth,” Devin said. 
“The best compliment you can give 
me is a referral.” 

Finding his life’s calling at such a 
young age and being able to turn it 
into a profitable business is rare and 
Devin is thankful. 

“Every day I go into the shop I’m 
seeking ways to improve,” he said. “I 
want to build the best of the best.” For 
more information, visit 2hawks.net or 
call 417-840-1413. O 




Top: Devin Price built a spacious shop 
next to his home and makes all of his 
blades and assembles his tomahawks 
on the premises. 

Above: Devin puts the finishing 
touches on a leather sheath, which he 
assembles using an industrial sewing 
machine. Here, he’s installing snaps. 
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MATERIALS: 

• Two i8-inch lengths of 7/8-inch 
square steel rod (cold rolled or 
mid-carbon is best) 

• 16 inches of 1 1/4-inch-diameter 
tubing with 1/8-inch wall thickness 

• 14 inches of 1 1/2-inch LD. black 
pipe with 1/8-inch wall thickness, 
cut into 8-inch and 6-inch lengths 

• One 40-inch-long, 1 1/2-inch- 
diameter piece of ash for the handle 
(Note: I used a cut-down heavy fork 
handle. A round post-hole digger 
handle will also work.) 

• Two iron shovel rivets 
(20D nails will do) 





















SMITH YOUR OWN 

THISTLE GRUBBER 

GET A HANDLE ON THE GIANT WEED DEMONS HAUNTING 
YOUR ’STEAD— PUT A FORK IN ’EM! 

.63; Bob Denman Photos By Brittney “Goose” Rogers 




he gardener’s golden rule 
for weed management is to 
yank out the suckers while 
theyre still babies. 

But you were busy in early spring, 
when the teensy-weensy weeds were 
poking their little heads out of the 
soil. Now it’s late in the year and 
your fields and pastures are overrun 
with full-grown thistles, dock weed, 
ragwort, Himalayan blackberry and 
other spawn of the devil. And they^re 



all about to drop seed. 

You can go with the modem solu- 
tion — break out the RoundUp and 
the Crossbow and kill everything in 
sight — or grab a stout tool and set 
about selective weed sla5dng. 

Which brings us to the project for 
this issue. We’re talking a beast of 
a fork with two heavy tines and a 
chest-high handle equipped with a 
nearly shoulder-wide T-grip. Called 
“dockweed irons” or “thistle gmbbers,” 



tools like this were the heav3rweights 
of weeding from the days of ancient 
Rome to those of your grandpappy. 

As long as you have the good 
sense to make sure the ground 
around the monster- sized weed has 
some moisture in it, this big tool 
can reach a foot into the earth and 
heave up the tenacious, intertwined 
taproots of curly and broadleaf dock, 
thistle and their noxious fellow trav- 
elers. Let’s get to it. 
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STEP 1: With a prick punch, mark 
both lengths of steel rod at 6 inches 
from one end. 



STEP 2: Heat one of the steel rods 
to cherry red. Use heavy blows to 
taper the marked end, drawing it out 
approximately 2 inches. Maintain a 
square taper. 

STEP 3: Quench the workpiece. With 
a ruler, measure from the 6-inch 
pxmch mark to the tip of the taper. 
Write it down. Later, you will draw 
out the second piece of steel to match 
the length of the first. 

STEP 4: Measure inward 12 inches 
from the tapered end of the work- 
piece. With a prick punch, mark the 
workpiece. Then measure inward 
another 2 1/2 inches and make a 
second mark. 

STEP 5: Take a yellow heat. Clamp 
the workpiece in a vise as shown, 
with the untapered end projecting 
upwards and the uppermost mark on 
the workpiece aligned with the top 
of the vise jaw. With a hammer, as 
shown, bend to nearly a right angle. 

STEP 6: Reheat. On the comer of the 
anvil, as shown, finish bending and 
squaring up to a right angle. 

STEP 7/7a: Reheat. Clamp the piece 
in the vise at the 12-inch mark, with 
the tapered end pointing upward. 
With a bending fork (shown) or ham- 
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mer, make a second right-angle bend 
in the opposite direction, as shown. 

STEP 8: Reheat, if necessary. Over the 
comer and face of the anvil (shown) 
square up the workpiece. 

STEP 9: Reheat to red. Clamp the 
workpiece in the vise as shown. With 
a twisting wrench (shown) or other 
large adjustable wrench, rotate the 
tine 45 degrees. 

STEP 10: Grind a 3/8-inch-wide cham- 
fer on the inside edges of the top end 
of the workpiece, as shown. 

STEP \h (Not Shown) 

Repeat Steps 2 through 10 on the 
other 18-inch length of rod. 

STEP 12: Align the two pieces as 
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shown and clamp them together for 
welding. Make sure the two shoulders 
are in line. (You can always trim the 
tip of one tine or the top of the shank 
if either is a bit long.) 

STEP 13/13a: Weld the two work- 
pieces together. The deep channels on 
both front and back, formed by the 
chamfers, will enable a deep weld. Be 
sure to weld the underside as shown. 

STEP 14/14% Heat to bright yellow. 
Quench the tines as shown, leaving 
the shank hot for forging. Quickly 
move to the anvil and forge the 
welded shank to a taper. This 
will take several heats. The shank 
should end up about 7/8-inch square, 
just above the junction of the two 
tines, and taper to approximately 
5/8-inch square in 6 inches. 



STEP 15/15a: While forging the shank, 
trim off excess length using a hardy 
tool (shown) or a hot cut chisel. You 
want to end up with about 6 inches of 
shank. Also, chamfer all four sides of 
the top of the shank as shown. 

STEP 16: Heat the junction of the 
shank and tines to bright orange or 
yellow, and, over the horn, using a 
hammer, bend the shank forward 
about 20 degrees as shown. 

STEP 17: While the workpiece is still 
hot, clamp the shank in a vise and, 
with a bending fork (shown) or a 
length of pipe sleeved over the tines, 
align the tines to slightly converge. 
The head is done. File or grind 
smooth any rough spots. Wire-wheel 
off any slag, give it a coat of paint 
and set it aside. 
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it. ..tools like this 
were the heavy- 
weights of 
weeding from 
the days of ancient 
Rome to those of 
your grandpappy.” 




STEP 1: At the bench grinder, grind 
1 1/4-inch curves into one end of the 
6-inch length of 1 1/2-inch I.D. tubing 
as shown. Grind a chamfer around 
the outside of the curves. This will 
become the upright socket of the 
T-handle. The curves don’t have to be 
perfect, just close. 

STEP 2: Position the curved end of 
the 6-inch socket at the center of the 
16-inch length of 1 1/4-inch black pipe 
and weld along both curves. 

STEP 3: While the workpiece is still 
hot from welding, step to the anvil 
and hammer the front and back of 
the socket snug against the pipe as 
shown. Then finish welding. 

STEP 4: Sand one end of the wooden 
handle piece to fit snugly in the socket 
of the T-grip. Assemble the handle and 
grip, making sure that the grain of 
the handle is aligned in the direction 
of pull — transverse to the long axis 
of the crossbar. In a drill press, drill a 
3/16-inch-diameter hole through both 
the socket and handle as shown. 

STEP 5: Install the rivet. Cut it off 
so that only about 1/8 of an inch 
protrudes. Over the anvil, using a 
ball-peen hammer, mushroom the 
protruding end of the rivet. 

STEPS: Sand and fit the bottom of the 
handle into the 8-inch length of tub- 
ing. Be sure the fit is tight. Clamp the 
handle in a vise. Find and mark the 
bottom center with an awl as shown. 

STEP 7: Using an 11/16-inch-diameter 
bit in a drill motor, drill a 6-inch- 
deep hole in the bottom center of the 
handle. Carefully withdraw the bit 
while simultaneously wobbling it in 
a circle to gradually widen the hole 
to 7/8-inch diameter at the exit point. 
This gives you a tapered, roxmd hole 
that’s slightly smaller than the square- 
tapered shank of your fork head. 

STEPS: Hang the fork head astraddle 
a short length of heavy I-beam. Slip 
the handle onto the upward protrud- 



ing shank, align carefully and lightly 
tap the top of the handle to wedge 
the fork head in place. Then, lift the 
fork head about 6 inches and slam 
it down hard to drive the head and 
handle together as shown. It will take 
a number of blows. 

STEP 9: (Not Shown) At 2 inches 
above bottom center of the ferrule, 
mark, drill and install a rivet to 
secure the head in the handle. (See 
Steps 4 and 5 above.) 



You’re done. Head outdoors and up- 
root those big weeds. To make the job 
easier, make sure the soil at the base 
of the weed is “wrung-out-sponge” 
moist. You should be able to raise the 
fork up and drive it into the ground 
using shoulder power. If necessary, 
step on the fork’s shoulders to drive it 
to full depth. Drive it in, as vertically 
as possible, about 2 or 3 inches away 
from the base of the plant. Pull back 
firmly and steadily to heave the weed 
from the grormd. @ 
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TOOLS IT TAKES 




Get Smart Around 
The Homestead 



^^Smarten up, kid/^ 

That’s been my dad’s favorite direc- 
tive to me ever since I was old enough 
to realize what the expression meant. 
The words were normally uttered 
moments before I was fixing to try or 
say something that would more than 
likely land me in some sort of predica- 
ment. His words mixed with a wry 
glare carried lots of weight when I 
was a boy, but there was a time or two 
that I didn’t heed his warning, tried 
the stupid thing and then paid the 
consequences. 

I got older, a bit wiser, and then went 
to work with my dad in his concrete 
foundation and floors construction 
business. Whenever I veered off course, 
you know, not waiting for the building 
inspector, trying to forklift 10 too many 
8-foot concrete forms when loading a 
truck, shortcutting proper scaffolding 
requirements (this list goes on and on), 
my dad would holler out his favorite 
warning, “Smarten up before you hurt 
yourself or someone else!” 

Ah, those were the days. I’m talk- 



ing about the days when my dad 
owned one of the very first mobile 
phones — it stashed away in about an 
8-pound briefcase — so that he could 
make jobsite phone calls to the con- 
crete plant, the payroll department, 
architect’s office, etc. 

Technology Marches On 

To be honest, things haven’t changed 
much between the two of us. I’ll still 
occasionally get behind a transit and 
shoot lines for batter boards or help 
pull up a concrete patio or sidewalk 
when there’s a side job my dad has 
going. What has changed dramati- 
cally, though, is the smartphone that’s 
never more than an arm’s length 
away. Dad despises smartphones — 
he’s real old school, I tell you — and 
he’s not shy about letting me know. 
“Smarten up, kid. You rely too much 
on that interweb thing and all of that 
digital technology. It’s making all of 
you people stupid!” 

Well, maybe my dad is right about 
my overreliance on Googlely t 3 q>e 



things on some level, but I’ll bet my 
smartphone right here, right now, 
that once he gets a look at me work- 
ing with RYOBI’s new Phone Works 
products, he’s going to, well, smarten 
up, big time! 

Top Tech Tools 

RYOBI Phone Works combines qual- 
ity, easy-to-use measuring tools with 
smartphone technology to bring users 
a better way to manage their DIY 
projects. Say goodbye to those often 
bulky, single-function hand tools 
(think 2-pound stud finder) when you 
say hello to the RYOBI Phone Works 
mobile apps and affordable devices. 
Simply download the free app and get 
more than just a read-out from a tra- 
ditional, expensive electronic tool. The 
system allows users to email, share, 
file, add voice notes and even geo-tag 
for the smartest, most efficient way 
to tackle home improvement projects. 
Here’s an up-to-date spotlight on 
what’s currently available along with 
prices from homedepot.com. 
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Laser Distance Measurer 

Transform your phone into a smart laser 
measurer. This cutting-edge Phone Works 
system uses your smartphone to do every- 
thing a traditional laser measurer does, but 
does it better. The laser measurer plugs 
into your headphone jack to take length, 
area, volume, indirect, and continuous 
measurements with 1/1 6-inch accuracy at 
90 feet. The device also features a range 
finder to alert you when a preset distance 
is reached. The free app turns your phone 
screen into a versatile management system, 
displaying your project with digital mea- 
surement read-outs. You can also capture 
high-definition images and videos, share 
measurements through email and social 
networks, and create files of each project 
for future reference. ($69.97) 






♦ ^ 
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Infrared 

Thermometer 

We're all always looking to save on 
heating and cooling bills. Want to 
know which parts of your home need 
attention? Here's a slick device that 
allows you to measure and record 
surface temperatures around your 
home. Download the free app, 
plug in the device and your phone 
will be equipped to take 
measurements between 
-22°F and 662°F in real time, 
set temperature ranges with 
alert function, and switch 
easily between Celsius/Fahr- 
enheit readings. All functions 
are controlled from your 
phone screen where the app 
displays an image of your 
test surface and digital tem- 
perature read-outs. The app 
also allows you to capture 
high-def images and videos, share 
readings through email and social 
networks, and file temperature data 
for future reference. ($39.97) 
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Inspection Scope 

Uses abound with this handy, homeowner must-have that will 
allow you to see behind walls, inside pipes and other hidden 
structures. The app in conjunction with the $89.97 Inspection 
Scope device transforms your smartphone into a wireless in- 
spection scope. This unique device creates a dedicated wireless 
network that connects to your smartphone, and the free mobile 
app turns your phone screen into a high-quality display of your 
inspection site. Mount your phone to the device, or use remote- 
ly up to 10 feet away. The unit sports a 3-foot-long submersible, 
flexible cable and an adjustable LED light for visibility in all kinds 
of environments. The mobile app allows you to capture images 
and videos and add voice notes. Like most of the other RYOBI 
Phone Works tools, users can easily share data through email 
and social networks. 






Stud Finder 



Stop banging drywall to find center! Lose 
that bulky, old stud finder that runs off of a 
9-volt that is always dead when you need 
it. This $19.97 stud-scanning device attaches to your 
phone's audio port and sends an image to your phone 
screen to let you locate studs behind drywall up to 
3/4 inches thick. The free mobile app displays the im- 
age and notifies you when the center stud is reached 
within 1/8 of an inch. Simply press the one-handed, 
no-mess marker on the device to discreetly note the 
spot you need to nail or screw. 




Noise-Suppressing Earphones 
With Microphone 

Silence truly is golden, especially when 
you're working with noisy power tools, a 
construction crew that likes to jabber all 
day long, or if you spend much time on 
commuter railcars. Get smart about pro- 
tecting your hearing. With these sturdy ear- 
phones you can eliminate noise and protect 
your hearing with more functionality than 
ever before. The app paired with RYOBI's 
Noise Suppression Earphones gives users 
the protection of OSHA-compliant jobsite 
earplugs plus the convenience and func- 
tionality of noise-cancelling headphones. 

The earphones connect to your smartphone 
where sounds are measured and can be 
recorded. The app allows you to selectively 
block noises up to 82 decibels and amplify 
sounds you need to hear, such as conversa- 
tions and alerts. The set includes a micro- 
phone, so you can make phone calls and 
record sound even in noisy environments. 

All of these functions are controlled from 
your smartphone screen for easy, adjust- 
able control over noise. The price is utterly 
awesome — $19.97. Dad will love that! 
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Laser Level 

I'm no finish carpenter, but I like to dabble. 
"Honey, those [fill in the blank] are not 
lining up!" I'm done hearing that one. The 
RYOBI Laser Level ($39.97) device uses 
your headphone jack to project a crosshair 
laser line, and the free app transforms your 
phone's screen into a digital display of your 
project. The high-def display shows mea- 
surement data and allows you to 
match and customize angles like 
a real pro. When you have the 
data you need, the app lets you 
capture, store and send data/im- 
ages. I'll be doing plenty of send- 
ing and sharing to my know-it-all 
brother-in-law to show him how 
smart I've become. 






Moisture Meter 

Basement or mold problems in your home (or maybe a 
home you might be looking at buying)? Now you can moni- 
tor and track moisture content in wood, drywall, cement 
and other building materials using the $39.97 Moisture 
Meter. Turn your smartphone into a pinned moisture meter 
that reads moisture content and displays the results on 
your phone screen. Using the free app, you're able to track 
a wide range of moisture content between 6 to 44 percent 
and compare your results to acceptable humidity ranges 
based on your geographic location. The app lets you cap- 
ture high-quality images, share results through email and 
social networks, and includes a data-charting feature that 
measures and plots your readings over time. 






Laser 

Pointer 



Laser Pointer/Transfer Level 

Transferring lines from one side of a room to the other 
just got a whole lot easier. The handy Laser Pointer/ 
Transfer Level device attaches to your smartphone's 
headphone jack and projects a dot based on your 
phone's position. The free app allows you to set a 
timer, and offers an SOS projection feature. ($14.97) 



Ready To Smarten Up? 

Now that you have all the goodies, smarten up a 
bit more by protecting your high-tech investments. 
Look into the 5-Tool Storage Case ($19.95). It will 
store and protect up to five Phone Works tools or 
1 Inspection Scope. 

Well, Dad, I hope that you took the time to read 
this short magazine review. I know how you feel 
about clicking around the world wide interweb. If 
you do decide to go online to find out more, do so 
at ryobitools.com. Or, you can use that flip-phone 
of yours to call 800-525-2579. O 
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Natural 
Soap & Suds 

HOW TO FIND AND USE MOTHER EARTH’S CLEANSERS 

WHEN YOU’RE IN A BACKWOODS PINCH. 

By Christopher Nyerges 



S oap is one of the many 

things we take for granted 
in our modern society. Most of us 
wouldn’t have a clue how to make 
soap if we couldn’t buy it at stores. 
Fortunately, in this case nature 
provides us with many ready-to- 
use soaps. There is never an ex- 
cuse to stay dirty in the outdoors. 
Soaps are ever3rwhere! 

Today, we’ve gotten so civilized 
that we long to get back into na- 
ture, to fill our backpacks and go 
rough it for a weekend or longer. 

But we’re so civilized that we’ve 
totally forgotten that “soap” is 
abundant in nature. Most of these 
soap plants were used by Native 
Americans, and some are consid- 
ered ornamentals. In fact, there 
are quite a few plants that contain 
saponins, though not in volumes 
that make them useful as soap. 

Soap plants are quite a bit dif- 
ferent from the “old fashioned” 
soap that grandma used to make 
on the farm — those hard bars of 
soap that we associate with the 
pioneer days. Most of those soaps 
were made from a combination of 
animal fats (pig, cow, etc.) and lye 
(processed from wood ashes in the 
old days). That’s not what I’m talking 
about here. For making homemade 
bars of lye soap, check out the accom- 
panying recipe by Jill Easton. 

These plants are found ever3Avhere, 
and most can be prepared very 
simply. Let’s examine a few of the 
common wild soap plants. 




Christopher Nyerges shreds a yucca leaf before 
adding water, then rubbing the leaves and water 
between his hands to make soap. He uses it the 
most to make soap when in the wild. 

That’s Amole 

There is a fairly widespread member 
of the lily family with the tennis- 
ball-sized bulb referred to as amole 
{Chlorogalum pomeridianum). The 
long, linear leaves measure a foot 
and longer, and they are wavy on 
their margins. When you dig down — 
sometimes up to a foot deep in hard 



soil — ^you’ll find the bulb, which is 
entirely covered in layers of brown 
fibers. I have seen useful brushes 
and whisk brooms made from a 
cluster of these fibers that had been 
gathered and securely wrapped on 
one end with some cordage. 

For the soap, remove the brown 
fiber until you have the white bulb. 
It is formed in layers, just like an 
onion, and you’ll find it sticky and 
soapy to handle. Take a few layers 
of the white bulbs, add water and 
agitate between your hands. A rich 
lather results, which you can use to 
take a bath, wash your hair, wash 
your clothes or clean your dog. 

The bulbs can be dug year-round 
if you know where to dig. When the 
plant is dormant in late fall and 
winter, there is only scant evidence 
to tell you that the bulbs are un- 
dergroxmd. Though the bulbs can 
be dug and dried for future use, 
the fresh bulb is superior. 

Bouncing Bet 

Boxmcing Bet (Saponaria offic- 
nalis), also known as soapwort, is 
widely available. It is planted by 
gardeners for its pink flowers and 
occurs wild in some areas. It is an 
introduced plant with little history of 
use by Native Americans. 

The leaves or the roots can be used, 
though I prefer to use the leaves sim- 
ply because once you pull the root, the 
plant is gone. Bouncing Bet is made 
into soap by agitating the fresh leaves 
between your hands with water. The 
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quality of lather varies, but it is worth 
knowing about should the plant grow 
abundantly in your area. 

Buffalo Gourd 

Buffalo Gourd (Cucurbita foetidis- 
sima) is widely spread throughout the 
Southwestern United States, and it 
can be found in remote deserts and 
in urban vacant lots. It also goes by 
such local names as coyote melon and 
calabazilla. This is an obvious relative 
of squash and pumpkins. The small, 
orange-shaped gourds have been used 
as rattles by Southwestern Native 
Americans, though it makes a some- 
what inferior rattle. The wandering 



"^we’re so civilized 
that we’ve totally 
forgotten that 
‘soap’ is abundant 
in nature.” 



vine arises from a huge undergroxmd 
root, and the stiff leaves often stand 
upright. They have a unique aroma, 
and the leaves are covered with tiny, 
rigid spines. 

To make soap, pinch off a handful 
of the tender growing tips, or just the 
older leaves if that’s all you can find. 
Add water and agitate between your 
hands. A green frothy lather results, 
which was used for washing clothes 
by Southwestern tribes. However, buf- 
falo gourd is regarded by some as the 
soap of last resort since the tiny hairs 
may cause irritation to the skin. 

Mountain Lilac 

Mormtain lilac {Ceanothus species) is 
a shrub to a small tree that is fairly 
common throughout the west. Vari- 
ous species of Ceanothus are foxmd 
throughout the U.S. When you are 
hiking through chaparral, desert or 
mountain regions in the spring, you 
will notice a spot of white or blue or 
purple on the hillside or along the 
trail. There are many species that you 
can use for soap, and they also go by 
the names of buckbrush, snowbrush 
and soapbloom. Since the botanical 
features of each species varies, the eas- 
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Lye Soap Recipe 



I f you are making soap in a crockpot, cut 
this recipe by half. Always make soap 
outside or in a well-ventilated location, 
and wear eye protection. 

INGREDIENTS 

• 4 pounds of lard 
• 2 gallons of water 
• 8 ounces of lye 

• A wooden box or metal cake pan lined 
with freezer paper 

DIRECTIONS: Mix water and lard togeth- 
er, reserving about a quart of water to 
mix with the lye. Heat the water until the 
lard melts. Pour the lye into the reserved 
water in a non-reactive container (a plas- 
tic pitcher works well). Mix until the lye 
is completely dissolved, then let the lye 
cool until it reaches about 100 degrees. 
Gently pour the lye/water mixture into 
your kettle or crockpot. Mix thoroughly 
with a wooden or plastic stirrer until the 
mixture turns white. 

Let the mixture cook at a simmer, 
uncovered, and stir several times an 
hour. It may take anywhere from three 
to six hours to cook down to the proper 
consistency. 

When the soap mixture starts sheeting 
off your stirrer, it is ready to go into the 
mold. Pour the soap into the mold and 
cover it so it will cool slowly. After a few 
days, remove it from the mold and let 




After your homemade soap has had time 
to harden and you remove it from the 
mold, have some fun and cut it into an as- 
sortment of sizes and shapes. 




The ingredients for making lye soap: Lard, 
lye and water. Lye is a common ingredi- 
ent in many household drain cleaners and 
is highly corrosive. Be sure to follow the 
directions below when using it. 

it harden in the air. (The finished soap 
will come out easily if the mold is lined 
with freezer paper.) Cut it into individual 
pieces. Enjoy!— j/7/ Easton 

BEWARE BEFORE YOU LYE! 

I Keep children out of the area until 
you are done working with lye and 
it's all washed up. 

Always work with very good, as in 
positive, ventilation. Note: if you 
drop lye solution on a hot stove, it drives 
off the hydrogen and makes sodium 
peroxide. Sodium peroxide sublimes 
(goes to a vapor) instantly on a hot stove, 
and if you breathe it, as soon as it hits 
the moisture in your lungs it reforms as, 
yup, lye...in your lungs. Lye is strongly 
corrosive and just about instantly scars 
any living tissue. 

Face protection is great! Murphy is 
greater. If (when) you get it in your 
eye as solution or crystal (or even sodium 
peroxide vapor), you have a split second 
to react. And the reaction of choice (per 
OSHA, MSHA etc.) is a gently pressurized 
flow (think spray bottle always kept in 
the “on” position) of common vinegar. 
Splashes on ordinary skin no big deal, just 
quickly wash it off— but in the eye there’s 
no coming back if you don’t move fast 
and decisively.— F.W. Demara 
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“Soap plants are found 
everywhere, and 
most can be prepared 
very simply.” 




The author shows the lather that he made by rub- 
bing the shredded yucca leaf with water. If you 
turn strands of shredded yucca into twine you have 
what he calls "Irish soap-on-a-rope." 



iest way to determine if you have 
a mountain lilac is to take a hand- 
ful of blossoms, add water and rub 
between your hands. You’ll get a 
good lather with a mild aroma if 
you have mountain lilac. 

By late spring to early sum- 
mer, the flowers fall off and the 
tiny, sticky green fruits develop. 

These too can be rubbed between 
the hands with water to make a 
good soap. The fruits can also be 
dried and then reconstituted later 
when soap is needed. I tried mak- 
ing soap with fruits that I had 
dried five years earlier. The fruits 
were very hard, so I first ground 
them up in my mortar and pestle. 
Then I added water, rubbed vigor- 
ously and had soap. Not as good 
as from the fresh fruit, but soap 
nevertheless. 

Seeking Soaproot 

One of the more interesting wild 
soaps is found in a genus of most- 
ly edible and medicinal plants. 
Soaproot {Chenopodium californi- 
cum) is related to the nutritious 
lamb’s quarter (C. album), the 
quinoa (C. quinoa), and epazote 
(C. ambrosiodes). In fact, you 
could cook the leaves of soaproot, 
drain and rinse them well, and 
serve as you would spinach. Most 
people looking at soaproot for the 
first time would think it was a 
t 5 q)e of lamb’s quarter plant, but 
if observant, they’d know that 
something was different. 

For one thing, soaproot has a 
large taproot, with a shape simi- 
lar to a carrot or a large ginseng root. 
In hard soil, the root can be a foot 
deep and you’ll need a good digging 
stick or a shovel to reach it. 

To make soap, first grate the root 
with your knife or with a kitchen 
grater. Then add water and rub 
between the hands to get a top- 
quality, thick lather. It’s a remarkable 
experience to produce that frothy 
lather from this plant. In most cases, 
it seems superior to even store-bought 
soaps, and it cleans quite well. 

Native peoples often dried and 
stored this root for later use. When dry, 
it seems like a rock or a piece of hard 



wood. Yet once grated and water added, 
you can still get a top-quality soap. 

Unfortrmately, soaproot seems to 
be found in scattered locations. It 
is possible that urban sprawl has 
destroyed much of this since it grows 
from its perennial root. I have never 
found large patches of soaproot, but 
only isolated patches. Therefore, you 
should only use small taproots and 
leave the rest. I also take the seeds 
in summer and scatter them widely 
so more plants will grow. If you don’t 
plan to take these precautions, I 
would suggest you leave this one 
alone entirely. 



Yearning For Yucca 

There are numerous species of yuc- 
ca found widely, mostly throughout 
the Plains and western states. They 
resemble big pin cushions with 
their long, linear, needle-tipped 
leaves. In fact, yucca can truly be 
called the “grocery store” or the 
“hardware store” of the wild since 
this plant produces not only soap, 
but several good foods, tinder, top- 
quality fiber, sewing needles and 
carrying cases or quivers from the 
mature, hollowed-out flower stalks. 

Though the use of the root has 
been widely popularized, I have 
formd that one need only cut one 
leaf to make soap. The job of digging 
up one 3 oacca plant is considerable, 
not to mention the possible legal 
ramifications, since some species 
are classified as endangered, and 
to kill off a yucca just to wash your 
hands hardly seems justifiable. The 
soap from the leaf is perhaps 10 to 
20 percent inferior to the soap from 
the root, but you get this leaf soap 
at perhaps 5 percent of the labor 
needed to dig up a root. So leave the 
roots alone. When you need soap, 
carefully cut off one leaf 

Be very careful not to poke your- 
self with one of the sharp tips and 
not to slice your fingers on the very 
sharp edges of the leaf To remove 
just one leaf, I have found that 
garden hand clippers work well, as 
do the scissors of my Swiss Army 
knife. Snip off the sharp tip so you 
don’t poke yourself Then strip the 
leaf into fibers until you have a 
handful of very thin strands. Add 
water, agitate between your hands 
and you have a good quality soap. 

T 5 q)ically, I show my students how to 
twine rope or weave cord from the yuc- 
ca fibers. We make a length of about 
2 feet and then, once everyone makes 
green soap, I tell them that they have 
nature’s very own “Irish soap-on-a- 
rope.” The rope is the soap, and one 
strand lasts about a weekend when 
you’re in the wild. Overall, yucca soap 
is the one I have used most often and 
in the most diverse of circumstances 
because the plant is widespread, easy 
to recognize and is generally available 
for picking year-round. @ 
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M ||rii¥Tn II ¥ Q02iD C^llU^irC The when, where and how to find the 
IHAI OwAIT soap producers in your area. 






Amole 

Chlorogalum 

pomeridianum 


Bouncing 

Bet 

Saponaria officinalis 


Buffalo 

Gourd 

Cucurbita 

foetidissima 


Mountain 

Lilac 

Ceanothus spp. 


Soaproot 

Chenopodium 

californicum 


Yucca 

Hesperoyucca 
whipplei and 
other Yucca spp. 


Part Used 


Bulbous root 


Leaves 


Leaves 


Flowers and 
fruits 


Taproot 


Leaves 


Process 


Agitate fresh, 
crushed root 
between hands 
with water. 


Agitate fresh 
leaves between 
hands with 
water. 


Agitate fresh 
leaves between 
hands with 
water. 


Agitate fresh 
flowers, or fresh 
or dried fruits, 
between hands 
with water. 


Grate fresh 
or dried root, 
agitate between 
hands with 
water. 


Strip fresh leaf 
into fibers, 
agitate between 
hands with 
water. 


Ease Of 
Collection 


Difficult in hard 
soil, since root 
may be a foot 
deep. 


Simply snip 
leaves. 


Simply snip 
leaves. 


Easy to collect 
flowers and 
fruits, though 
trees are often in 
difficult terrain. 


Difficult in hard 
soil; a shovel 
may be required. 


A sharp knife or 
pair of clippers 
is required to cut 
the tough leaf. 


Where 

Found 


Widespread in 
areas but ex- 
tremely difficult 
to locate when 
dormant. 


Generally a 
garden plant; 
often escaped. 


Common and 
widespread 
in parts of 
Southwest. 


Common and 
widespread 
throughout 
Southwest. 


Found in scat- 
tered isolated 
patches, some- 
what difficult 
to find. 


Extremely 
common and 
widespread. 


Availability 


Bulbs can be 
used year- 
round. 


Leaves can 
be used 
year-round 
if no snow 
has fallen. 


Leaves 
generally 
unavailable in 
late summer 
and fall. 


Flowers and 
fruits avail- 
able only in 
spring; fruits 
can be dried 
for year- 
round use. 


Root can be 
dug year-round, 
though it’s hard 
to locate when 
dormant; root 
can be dried 
and stored. 


Leaves 

available 

year-round. 


Lather 


Rich, thick 
lather with an 
almost oily 
quality 


Medium to 
low lather 


Medium to 
low lather, 
depending on 
leaf moisture 
content 


Medium to 
rich lather 
with very mild, 
sweet aroma 


Extremely rich, 
thick lather 


Low, to 
medium, to 
rich lather, 
depending on 
species. 


Cleansing 

Ability 


Excellent 

cleaning 

properties 


Acceptable 


Acceptable 


Good 


Very good 


Extremely good 
cleansing prop- 
erties; leaf fiber 
aids in cleansing. 


Cautions 






Stiff hairs 
on leaf may 
cause irrita- 
tion to skin. 


Dried seeds 
might irritate 
hands when 
making soap. 
Grind into 
powder first. 




The leaf tip 
and edges are 
extremely sharp, 
so be careful 
when gathering. 


Comments 


A top-quality 
soap, though 
not as easy 
to find as 
others. 


Worth plant- 
ing in your 
yard as a 
“useful 
ornamental.” 


Use when no 
other soap 
plants are 
available. 


A fragrant 
pleasant soap 
to use when 
in season. 


Arguably “the 
best” wild 
soap, though 
not widely 
available. 


Yucca is wide- 
spread, available 
year-round, and 
a good soap, 1 
use it the most. 



BACKCOUNTRY 



WOODSMAN'S 







Simple ways to keep your backcountry adventures 
safe and pleasant as winter’s chill takes hold. 







j he cold days of winter can be 
" difficult for those who aren’t 
prepared. But savvy woodsmen 
know how to make winter life easier 
and more enjoyable. Freezing tempera- 
tures, ice and snow don’t have to be a 
hindrance if you know tips like these 
to make you a more successful hunter, 
trapper, angler and cook. 



B ecause they are large, white and easily 
seen, swan decoys often are added to 
spreads of duck decoys to make them more 
visible to high-flying or distant waterfowl. 
One or two placed a few yards from the 
edge of your regular spread may draw 
ducks that would otherwise pass you by. If 
you hope to bag some geese as well, how- 
ever, hunters in the know say to dispense 
with the swan decoys. Geese apparently 
won't land when swans are nearby. 



BY KEITH SUTTON 



SWAN 
IN MORE 
DUCKS 



Editor's Note To All 
TNP Readers: In the 

Summer 201 5 issue, we 
regretfully didn't give 
writing credit where 
writing credit was due. 
Six of the tips in that 
installment of"Woods- 
man's Almanac" were written by Jason 
Schwartz of Rocky Mountain Bushcraft. Author 
Keith Sutton wants to share the following with 
all of you: When doing research for the items 
that appear in the "Woodsman's Almanac," 

I often refer to Rocky Mountain Bushcraft 
(rockymountainbushcraft.com) by Jason 
Schwartz, a superb source of information for 
anyone hoping to learn about woodsman- 
ship in all its many forms. I want to apologize 
to Mr. Schwartz for not correctly attributing 
some material from his blog that was used in 
the Summer 201 5 issue of The New Pioneer. 
The material not correctly attributed was 
"Aspen Bark Bushcraft,""Protect Your Hacker," 
"Improvised Spark Makers,""Bandana Wring 
Out,""Put a Corkscrew To Work" and "Healing 
with Honey."The mistake was mine, and Mr. 
Schwartz deserves full credit for his excellent 
work to teach bushcraft to others. 
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FLICKR COMMONS/TATIANA BULYONKOVA 






Perfect 

Persimmon 

Pudding 

If you eat them before they're fully ripe, per- 
simmons are very astringent and make you 
pucker. By the time of the first winter frost, 
however, most are soft, sweet and ready to 
eat. Here's a classic dish that uses them. 

INGREDIENTS 

• 1 cup all-purpose flour 

• 1/2 teaspoon salt 

• 1/2 teaspoon baking soda 

• 3/4 cup sugar 

• 1 cup persimmon pulp 

• 2 eggs, beaten 

• 1 cup milk 

• 1/2 teaspoon lemon rind, grated 

• 2 tablespoons butter or margarine, 
softened 

DIRECTIONS: Peel the persimmons to 
remove all the astringent skin. Then strain 
the flesh of the fruits through a colander to 
remove all the seeds. Set 1 cup of the pulp, 
and save any extra for other recipes. 

Sift together the flour, salt, baking soda 
and sugar. Then add the persimmon pulp 
to the flour mixture along with beaten 
eggs, milk, lemon rind and butter. Mix 
well. Turn the batter into a well-greased 
and floured 8-by-8-by-2-inch baking dish. 
Bake at 350 degrees Fahrenheit for 45 to 
55 minutes, or until a toothpick inserted 
in the center comes out clean. Serve warm 
with whipped cream. 
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Wteii To Can Tte WD-40 

WD-40 has lots of great uses, but don’t be tempt- 
ed to spray it or other penetrating lubricants 
on or near your ammunition. Such products can 
dissolve waterproofing sealers around the primer 
and bullet-case mouth and contaminate both the 
primer and the gunpowder inside the cartridge. At 
best, you may have a failure to fire (a dud) and, at 
worst, you may have a hang-fire (a round that goes 
bang 10 to 15 seconds after you pull the trigger). 
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Warm Up A Chopper 



I f you're just learning to trap, consider 
trapping muskrats. These prolific 
aquatic rodents are abundant nuisances 
in many areas (their hole-digging activi- 
ties often undermine earthen dams and 
dikes), and they're easy to catch and 
skin. Many states impose no limit on 
the number a trapper can take. A good 
basic guide to trapping them is found 



in Guide to Trapping by Jim Spencer 
(treblehookunlimited.com). 

You won't get rich trapping musk- 
rats, but last year pelts sold for an 
average of about $10 each in many 
areas. It's not unusual to catch 10 or 
more daily on a short, well-placed 
trap line. If you're particularly industri- 
ous, you can use some pelts to make 
your own hats, earmuffs, gloves and 
even coats. The felt-like belly fur is 
practically impermeable to moisture. 

Muskrats also make good vittles. 

If you can get past the name and the 
rat-like tail, you'll find that the lean, 
dark meat is delicious and can be 
fried, baked, stewed, braised, barbe- 
cued and fricasseed to create some 
scrumptious entrees. 

Visit trappersworld.com for even 
more expert trapping information. 



■ When properly tempered, the 
bit of an ax or hatchet is hard 
and tough, but frigid winter tem- 
peratures can make blades brittle 
enough to chip or break if they’re 
not warmed Rrst prior to chopping. 
Some experts recommend warming 
the blade in your armpit, but this 
can obviously be uncomfortable and 
unsafe. A better way is to make a 
few light chops into the wood before 
you start chopping at full strength. 
This warms the blade quickly due 
to the friction of the bit striking 
the wood fibers. You then can begin 
using increasingly powerful blows 
without worrying about damaging 
your hatchet or ax. — Jason Schwartz, 
rockymountainbushcraft.com 



THE TRAPPER'S MEAL TICKET 







Beating Winter 
Rabbits 

Cold, miserable days often provide the 
best gunning for cottontails and other 
rabbits. Rabbit fur has poor insulating 
qualities, so these game animals must 
take shelter from the weather or find 
ways to warm themselves. Ask yourself, 
"Where would I go to escape the cold 
if all I had to wear was a light jacket?" 
That's where rabbits are most likely to 
be. Hunt in places that are sheltered 
from wind and cold or open to warm 
rays of sunshine, then move to other 
locales offering protection. 



Trash-To-Tasty 
Duck Marinade 



A good marinade can make what many 
call "trash ducks" very tasty. Wild ducks 
are naturally low in fat, and soaking them in a 
marinade for several hours makes them more 
moist, tender and delicious. Your favorite 
bottled vinaigrette or Italian-style dressing 
will work fine in a pinch, but this recipe from 
wild-game Chef Scott Leysath really rocks. 

INGREDIENTS 

• 1/2 cup each of lemon juice, balsamic 
vinegar and honey 
• 2 cups dry red wine 
• 1 cup soy sauce 
• 6 garlic cloves, crushed 



• 3 tablespoons fresh rosemary leaves, 
minced 

• 2 tablespoons Dijon mustard 

• 2 teaspoons black pepper 

• 1/2 teaspoon red pepper flakes 

• 1/2 cup olive oil 

DIRECTIONS: In a medium bowl, whisk 
together all the ingredients except the olive 
oil. Continue to whisk while adding the oil 
in a thin stream until emulsified. Pour over 
duck meat in a zip-seal plastic freezer bag and 
refrigerate. Whole ducks should be marinated 
for three to 1 2 hours. Duck parts need only 
three to four hours of marinating. 



10 Uses For Aluminum Foil 

It’s a good idea to carry a roll of Avoid Damp Matches: Keep wooden 



heavy-duty aluminum foil on all your 
outdoor junkets. The ways it can be 
used are legion. 

Make Cleanup Easier: Line your Dutch 
oven, pots and pans with foil to keep 
sticky food residue to a minimum. 

Improve Outdoor Lighting: A piece of 
foil added to one side of your camp lan- 
tern will focus light where you need it. 

Make A Serving Platter: When you 
need a disposable platter to serve din- 
ner items, cover a piece of cardboard 
with foil and voilal You’re ready to 
serve the food. 

Sleep Dry and Warm. Heavy-duty foil 
placed under your sleeping bag acts as 
a moisture barrier and warms you with 
reflected body heat. 




matches dry by wrapping them tightly 
in aluminum foil. 

Catch A Fish: Bass, panfish and wall- 
eyes can be coaxed to bite a makeshift 
lure made by wrapping foil around a 
fish hook. Use scissors or a knife to 
create feathered edges that flutter 
enticingly on retrieve. 

Keep Stinging Bugs At Bay: Bees and 
other stinging insects won’t get in 
your soda can or sweetened drink if 
you fashion a lid out of foil. Poke a 
straw through it and you can still drink 
while bugs are blocked. 

Warm Your Sleeping Bag: Heat some 
stones in your campfire coals, wrap 
them in foil and place by your feet to 
keep warm on cold nights. 

Campfire Cooking: Place seasoned 
meat and chopped veggies on a sheet 
of heavy-duty foil, wrap tightly and 
seal the edges. Place on hot coals and 
allow to cook until done, turning once. 

Improvise A Frying Pan: Use a piece 
of non-stick foil wrapped around a 
fgrk at the end of a long branch to fry 
eggs and other goodies so you don’t 
have to lug around a heavy skillet. 



Spoon Feed 
Crappie 

Grapple anglers seldom use jig- 
ging spoons, but small versions are 
extremely effective for catching 
winter crappie suspended in deep 
water on humps, long points or 
break lines. When fish are spotted 
on sonar, the spoon is free-spooled 
to their depth. The lure is then 
jigged by raising the rod tip with 
a slight upward flick of the wrist, 
then quickly lowering the rod so the 
spoon falls back on slack line. Crap- 
pie usually strike as the lure drops. 
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HUNTER’S 

HANDBOOK 

Bring home the bacon with the right gun, 
ammo and field-proven strategies! 
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By Dr. Martin D. Topper 
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elf-reliant living requires manj^ skills, 
including the ability to draw sustenance 
from natural sources. As deer populations 
have gone into decline over the last decade, a 
new source of animal protein has increased rap- 
idly. That source is the estimated 5 million wild 
hogs that live in 39 states. I recently hunted hogs 

on Bill Wilson’s Circle WC ranch in Texas, and 

□ 
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found that successful hog hunting requires modi- 
fications to time-honored deer hunting practices. 

Before heading off into the woods with grand- 
pa’s .30-30 to go hog hunting, it’s important to 
understand the differences between deer and 
hogs, because it requires changes in equipment 
and tactics if a hunter is regularly going to bring 
home the bacon. For example, hogs don’t live 
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“.^1 prefer to use enough gun to drop hogs in their 



ever 3 Twhere deer are found. States 
with the largest hog populations are 
those with warmer climates and the 
thickest vegetation. The largest hog 
populations are in the Deep South, 
Texas and Central California. 

With respect to biology, hogs and 
deer differ quite a bit. Hogs are 
omnivores. They eat a variety of 
vegetation and small animals. Deer 
are herbivores and primarily eat 
shrubs, lichen, clover, nuts and fruits. 
Hogs also have a different reproduc- 
tive cycle. Does come into rut once a 
year and usually produce one or two 
fawns, while healthy sows come into 
heat about twice a year and can have 
litters of up to a dozen piglets. That’s 
one reason why hog populations are 
soaring in many states. 

Both species also differ in the acu- 
ity of their senses. Deer have good 
hearing, an acute sense of smell and 
reasonably good eyesight. According 
to Bill Wilson, hogs don’t see too well, 
tend to ignore all but the most un- 
natural soxmds and rely much more 
on their highly developed sense of 
smell to detect threats. In addition, 
hogs are shorter and more heavily 
built than deer. 



Truly Wild Game 

Hogs behave differently than deer. Giv- 
en that they eat meat, hogs are aggres- 
sive hunters. They prefer small wildlife 
but big hogs are known to attack 
people. Because sows come into heat 
at various times throughout the year, 
boars are perpetually looking for mates 
and should always be approached as 
cautiously as a buck in rut. 

Hogs also cause more environmen- 
tal damage. They use their tusks to 
turn over the ground in search of 
food. Grazing hogs leave the ground 
looking like it was plowed with a 
disk harrow. In addition, hogs are 
quite intelligent. They are more cau- 
tious than deer when they approach 
feeders and food plots. I’ve seen hogs 
move in and out of cover watching 
a feeder for a full half-hour before 
finally deciding to come out and start 
eating. Even then, they often stop to 
sniff deeply, double-checking to be 
sure that no hrmters are present. 

Finally, there are significant legal 
differences between deer hunting 
and hog hunting. Deer are highly 
managed by state fish and wildlife 
departments. A hunting license is 
usually required and hrmting seasons 



are relatively brief There are also 
strict limits on the number of deer 
that can be taken and/or possessed 
by a hunter. When it comes to hogs, 
game management is minimal. Be- 
cause of their high reproductive rates 
and their destructive feeding habits, 
hogs are usually classified as pests. 
Some states require licenses to hunt 
them, but others don’t. The season is 
usually year-round and hog hunting 
at night is usually allowed. State and 
local laws and regulations differ so be 
sure to check them before hunting. 

Bacon-Busting Methods 

There are a number of ways to hunt 
hogs, but the three most common 
ones are hunting from blinds, spot- 
ting and stalking, and using dogs to 
nm them to ground. One technique 
that doesn’t work is still hunting. It is 
great for hunting deer in open woods, 
but the forest and swamps inhabited 
by hogs are usually too thick, giving 
hogs plenty of opportunity to escape. 

There are only a couple of ways to 
hunt hogs that are truly compatible 
with living a self-reliant lifestyle. 
Training and maintaining a pack of 
dogs isn’t one of them because it takes 
too much time. Most people just want 
to put meat on the table or in cold 
storage efficiently. That leaves two 
methods that fit well with a self-suf- 
ficient family lifestyle — ^hunting from 
a blind over a feeder and spotting 
and stalking. As for blinds, elevated 
ones work best. They don’t have to be 
fancy, but they do need shooting rests 
to steady a rifle for precise bullet 
placement. Stands should be placed 
between 75 to 100 yards from the 
feeder. Automated feeders range in 
price from $40 to over $300. 

One thing to remember is that 
hogs quickly associate feeders with 
hunters, so it’s best to have more than 
one feeder. Bill Wilson spreads his 
feeders out and hunts them in rota- 
tion. Also, try not to overfeed; just use 
enough com to keep the hogs return- 
ing. Clear a 75- to 100-yard shooting 
lane between the blind and the feeder. 
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tracks, because wounded hogs are dangerous^.” 




1. This automatic game feeder is ideai for attracting hogs, deer and a fuii assortment 
of smaii game. 2. The author kiiied this 170-pound boar on the Circie WC Ranch using 
a Wiison Combat .458 SOCOM Project rifie topped with a Trijicon scope. 3. Hogs 
iike thick and swampy habitat, so aim preciseiy and use a .308 Win. or iarger rifie to 
heip ensure a quick kiii and easy recovery. 4. Prefabricated eievated biinds kept the 
author dry despite heavy rain. 5. Wiiiiam Beii used a .458 SOCOM Wiison rifie to kiii 
this 160-pound boar with a singie, weii-piaced shouider shot. 6. Hogs wreak havoc on 
fieids, destryong crops as they trampie them down, iooking for food. Opposite: Biii 
and Joyce Wiison frequentiy use a muiti-purpose recreationai vehicie to hunt hogs 
and perform other tasks around the Circie WC Ranch. 
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A quartering shot just below the apex of the near shoulder is the ideal shot placement 
for hunting hogs. This places the heart, great vessels, lung and spine in the bullet's path. 
Use a larger caliber, such as .338 Federal, .308 or .358 Winchester, or .458 SOCOM. 



The author hunted with a compensated Wil- 
son .458 SOCOM Project rifle. It functioned 
flawlessly and was very accurate. 



and leave some foliage on the other 
side so the hogs will feel comfortahle 
approaching it. One can also put in a 
food plot, but hogs do a lot of dam- 
age to plots and the time it takes to 
regrow forage reduces productivity. 

The other successful hog-hunting 
method is spot and stalk. Mule deer 
hunters out west will often glass to 
spot their game and then use their 
feet to do the stalking. At Wilson’s 
10,000-acre ranch, vehicles are 
utilized to drive between two or more 
feeders. The technique requires driv- 
ing to a feeder about an hour before 
dawn or dusk and parking about 
200 yards from it. The hunter then 
stalks in about 100 yards and takes a 
concealed position with a clear view 
of the feeder. From there a firm rest 
can be taken on a tree or on a set of 
shooting sticks. If there’s no luck at 
the first feeder, one can drive to other 
feeders and stalk in to see if hogs are 
present. Most hogs come to a feeder 
within an hour after it has spread 
com, but I’ve also seen groups of hogs 
make the rounds of different feeders 
throughout the day and night. 



Go-Time Gear 

Before bu 3 dng any equipment, it’s 
important to know something about 
hog anatomy and about the environ- 
ment in which the shot will be taken. 
Hog anatomy presents a couple of 
significant challenges to a hunter. 
First, hogs have heavy bones and 
a thick “gristle plate” of scar tissue 
on their sides. These can play havoc 
with lightly constmcted bullets. Am- 
munition that has monolithic metal 
expanding “X” t 5 q)e bullets like those 
from Barnes, Nosier and Homady or 



partition bullets like the ones from 
Nosier and Swift are the best for 
ensuring straight, deep penetration. 
New pol 3 mier/copper “Power Vane” 
bullets from PolyCase also show 
promise for the future. 

The toughness of the target also 
argues for larger caliber bullets. It’s 
possible to kill a hog with a headshot 
from a .223; however headshots are 
difficult so I prefer a shoulder shot. 
The best placement results from tak- 
ing a quartering shot that hits just in 
front of the middle of the near shoul- 
der, about one-third of the way down 
from the hog’s back. This places the 
heart, great vessels, lungs and spine 
in the bullet’s path. 

The calibers I like best are .338 
Federal and .358 Winchester. A .308 
Win. or .458 SOCOM will also do well. 
Smaller hogs under 150 pounds can 
also be taken with a .30-30 Win., .35 
Rem., 7.62x39mm and even a 300 
BLK when proper bullets are used 
along with good bullet placement. 
However, I prefer to use enough gun 



to drop hogs in their tracks, because 
wounded hogs are dangerous and 
often run in a very erratic path 
through thickets and swamps where 
rattlers and water moccasins are 
common. [Editor’s note: Remington 
has received some great feedback 
from hunters on its newest fodder 
called Hog Hammer, which is said to 
penetrate even the thickest-skinned 
pigs with a Barnes TSX Bullet at its 
heart. Hog Hammer loads sport all- 
copper construction for what Reming- 
ton claims offers 28 percent deeper 
penetration than standard lead-core 
bullets. Hog Hammer utilizes a flash- 
suppressed propellant for nighttime 
or low-light hunts, and uses nickel- 
plated cases. Hog Hammer is avail- 
able in seven calibers, including the 
hard-hitting .450 Bushmaster.] 



Gun & Glass Up 

Just about any t 5 q)e of rifle can be 
used to hunt hogs, but I personally 
prefer bolt actions and ARs. High- 
end AK-style guns also work well. 
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"^with pork costing usually at least $5 per pound 
at the local grocery, hunting gear can pay for itself 
in a matter of a year or so.” 




Shooting a hog is only half of the hunting equation 
A good ATV and winch can make retrieving a big 
boar much easier to haul back to camp, especially 
over long distances in freezing weather. 





























Nino Bosaz, TNP's managing editor, took this 
290-pound boar at the Circle WC Ranch 
using a suppressor-equipped Wilson Combat 
AR-platform rifle chambered in 6.8 SPC. 



provided they have a good scope 
and can shoot a 2-inch group at 100 
yards with hunting ammunition. My 
personal hog gun is a Remington 
700 Mormtain rifle that was re-bored 
and re-chambered to .338 Federal 
by JES Rifle Reboring. I’m also fond 
of AR-style rifles by Wilson Combat, 
Armalite, Ruger, DPMS and Rock 
River Arms. Semi-autos are generally 
heavier than bolt-action rifles, but 
they offer very rapid follow-up shots. 

Since hogs are most active in the 
twilight hours around dusk and 
dawn, precise bullet placement is 
greatly facilitated by using a telescop- 
ic sight with an illuminated reticle. A 
red LED hunting light also helps. Bill 
Wilson recommends a good-quality 
variable scope with a top power of 8x 
or better, prominent crosshairs, an 
illuminated reticle and an objective 
lens of at least 40mm. Leupold’s VX-R 
scopes and variables with illuminated 
reticles by Weaver and Bushnell all 
do the job well. Red LED lights can 
be mounted on blinds or directly on 
a riflescope. Hogs don’t see either red 
or green colors in the dark, and green 
light is very popular because green is 
easier for a hunter to see than red. 




Bill tried green lights and lasers 
for a while and found neither to be 
very useful. Evidently, the hogs don’t 
see green, but green light stands out 
enough that it can spook them. Red 
is much more stealthy. My personal 
hog rifle has a 200-lumen red light 
from varmintlights.com. It mounts 
on the scope and adds 8 ounces to the 
weight of the rifle, but the increase in 
weight doesn’t make 
much difference when 
shooting from a rest. 

Spot Setup 

Blinds and feeders 
come in a variety of 
styles and prices. 

Those who have 
carpentry skills can 
try to build one like 
J. Wayne Fears did 
for sister publication 
American Frontiersman (Summer 
2015 #174). Those less mechani- 
cally inclined can buy pre-fabricated 
blinds and stands for prices that 
range between $100 to $3,000. Feed- 
ers are offered by American Hunter, 
Moultrie, Wildlife Innovations and 
others. There are a variety of styles 
that cost from under $50 to over 
$300. At least two feeders and two 
blinds will be needed so hunting 
can be rotated between two suitable 
areas. Expect to pay at least $500 to 
set up two locations. 

Most folks who live a self-sufficient 
lifestyle know that there are startup 
costs. But with pork costing usually 
at least $5 per pound at the local gro- 
cery, hunting gear can pay for itself in 
a matter of a year or so. In addition, 
checking your state game laws before 
bu 3 dng hog-hunting equipment can 
help in selecting guns, ammo and 
gear that may also be useful for other 
big game or for controlling predators 
and larger varmints that damage 
crops and livestock. @ 
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TRY YOUR HAND AT GRINDING OUT FARM-RAISED PIGS OR WILD HOGS 

INTO A VARIETY OF DELICIOUS LINKS. 

By Jerry Cannon 







Before you can even think about making 



your own pork sausage you'ii need to 
learn how to butcher your prized pig. 
Check out The New Pioneer issue #167 
to learn more about the process. 



M aking your own sausage is 
satisfying on many levels. If 
you hunt wild hogs, sausage 
making gives you a simple 
outlet for processing your meat. Mak- 
ing your own allows you to control the 
flavor, variety, quality and quantity. 
Sausage is the original prepared food. 
Toss sausage onto a pan or on a grill, 
add your favorite ingredients and you 
have a delicious meal. Everyone loves 
sausage in one way or another. 

Recruited to help with this article 
is Jeff Outhier, an experienced Texas 
hog hunter and a dedicated home 
sausage maker. With the number of 
wild hogs expanding across the coun- 
try, hog hunting is the perfect choice 
for a motivated sausage maker. How- 
ever, for simplicity, pork shoulders are 
used in this article to demonstrate 
the sausage-making process. 

With a pork shoulder, everything is 
going to be used except the bone. Pork 
can be lean, that is without a lot of fat. 



so use everything that comes off the 
bone. Deboning is just that — either 
taking the bone out of the meat or 
cutting the meat away from the bone. 

Use a sharp knife to cut large 
chunks away. Meat can be slippery, so 
use care not to cut yourself Once the 
bone is removed, cut the large chunks 
into cubes. One-inch cubes are recom- 
mended, but it mostly depends on the 
horsepower of the meat grinder. 

Grinding Gear 

Jeffs kitchen is set up for serious, 
but not commercial, sausage mak- 
ing. So let’s talk about meat grinders. 
Small countertop models are good 
for limited grinding, say a single hog 
spread out over a day. Use half-inch 
cubes. The low-horsepower motor 
will only take small pieces of meat, 
so don’t rush it or you will overheat 
the motor. The smaller, low-cost ma- 
chines are also generally made with 
a signiflcant number of plastic parts. 
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1 . Lacking only meat and 
grinding equipment, season- 
ing kits like those from Hi 
Mountain Seasonings make 
quality sausage making even 
easier. 2 . Separating the bone 
from the meat is the first step 
in making your own sausage. 
3 . Meat is cut into chunks 
that are a manageable size 
for use in the meat grinder. 

4 & 5 . The initial grind readies 
the meat for seasoning. 

6 . Either pre-packaged or 
custom seasonings are spread 
across the ground meat. 



As horsepower and price go up, the 
stronger motors will have metal gears 
and cutters. With a larger horsepower, 
you can process more meat. My tip is 
to start out by working with someone 
experienced like Jeff, who is already 
outfitted. Doing so will give you an 
opportxmity to try before bu3dng. 

Jeff points out the secret to good 
grinding: Ensure that the meat is cold 
and even slightly frozen. If the meat 
gets soft, it does not grind as well, 
but rather squeezes through the ma- 
chine. You may even consider chilling 
meat to get the right consistency. 
With your meat grinder set up and 
ready to go, place a large plastic tub 
under the grinder to catch the meat 
as it comes out. Power up the grinder 
and feed the cubed meat through the 



top. After you have passed the meat 
through the grinder once, it is time 
to add your favorite seasoning. 

Seasoning’s Greetings 

I selected the popular Hi Mountain 
Italian Sausage seasoning mix. The 
instructions are easy to follow and are 
broken down by quantities of meat 
to be processed at one time. After 
you have determined the amount 
of seasoning to use, pour it over the 
meat and then hand mix it in xmtil 
the seasoning and meat are blended 
together. Jeff suggested adding extra 
fennel seed and produced a large 
container of the spice. I declined, how- 
ever, as I wanted to try Hi Mountain 
straight from the package. 

The seasoned meat is then run 



"Sausage 
making allows 
you to control 
the flavor, 
variety, 
quality and 
quantity.” 
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“It is a balancing act of feeding enongh meat into the tnbe, 
but not so much that the casing bursts.” 



through the meat grinder again. 

This ensures that the seasonings are 
fully incorporated and further re- 
duces the texture of the meat. If you 
are only making bulk sausage, then 
you are ready to package and put it 
in the freezer. 

If you are at loggerheads over spice, 
Jeff" points out that now is the time to 
drop a bit of the fresh sausage into a 
skillet and cook up a small sample. (If 
using Hi Mountain cures, do not test 
using a hot skillet. Meat must cure 
overnight. See warning on package.) 

The Hi Mountain kit we were using 
includes natural casing. Before start- 
ing on the grinding, we washed it to get 
rid of its preserving salt. Then the cas- 
ing is placed into a bowl of warm water. 
The warm water will rehydrate the 
casing, which is somewhat dry when it 
comes out of the package. Many grind- 
ers have a tube fitting that allows the 
grinder to push the meat out and into 
the tube. However, the grinder oper- 
ates at its own speed and you will have 
to keep up. Therefore an extra piece of 
equipment, a separate staffer, allows 
for a lot more control of the process. 

Fill the staffer with the grormd meat 
and get ready to make links. 



Casing In Point 

A length of casing is selected and a 
knot is tied on one end. The opposite 
end of the casing is fed gently onto 
the stuffing tube. Watch the casing for 
holes. If you find a hole, you may want 
to trim the length of the casing or plan 
on ending the link near the hole. In our 
case, the staffer has a manual crank 
handle, which allows better control as 
the meat is forced out of the tube. This 
is where patience and practice come in 
handy. It is a balancing act of feeding 
enough meat into the tube, but not so 
much that the casing bursts. 

The goal is to fill the case with a 
smooth and even motion without any 
air pockets. Generally, one hand keeps 
slight pressure on the filling case as it 
is pushed way from the tube. To keep 
links a manageable length, stop fill- 
ing for a moment and twist the filled 
cases. The links can be later cut at 
this twist to make handling them eas- 
ier. A real benefit of making your own 
links is that you get to size and later 
package the amount that is right for 
you. When you come to the end of the 
casing or a hole in the case, the end is 
twisted shut. The process is repeated 
until all of the meat is used up. 



Stocking Up 

Now that you have the sausage 
processed and packaged, it is time 
for clean up. Cleanliness is critical. 
When the fun is over, completely 
and thoroughly clean all of your 
equipment. Parts of your grinder, 
such as the grinding disks, can be 
removed. Hot soap and water scrubs 
everything clean, followed by a wash 
with a bleach and water mixture. 

But don't get into too much of a 
hurry just yet. All of your equip- 
ment should also be completely dried 
before being reassembled and stored. 
You want your next sausage to be as 
good as the last batch. 

Our sausage had an Italian spice to 
it, and could easily have been a brat- 
wurst. That was fine with me. It had 
a pleasing fiavor, but Jeff encouraged 
me to come back and try it again. 

Hi Mountain Seasonings is the 
only seasoning maker that has a 
24-hour sausage-making hotline, 
so don’t be afraid to call for help. 
(himtnjerky.com; 800-829-2285) 
With a freezer full of homemade 
sausage, imagination is the only 
thing you need to take with you into 
the kitchen. @ 
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Mama Fiorellfs Sausage 
& Sauerkraut 

INGREDIENTS 

• 1 pound of link sausage 

• 4 strips of bacon 

• 1 Caraway seed 

• 20 ounces of sauerkraut 

DIRECTIONS: Brown sausages and 
place on the bottom of a slow cooker. 
Cook bacon in frying pan. Drain bacon 
grease, retaining one teaspoon. Chop 
bacon and set aside. Brown caraway 
seeds in bacon grease. Add sauerkraut 
to caraway seed and bacon. Stir to mix. 

Place sauerkraut in slow cooker and 
add one cup of water. Cook on low for 
eight hours. Monitor liquids and add 
water to keep moist. 

newpioneermag.com 



“Cleanliness 
is criticaL When 
the fun is over, 
completely and 
thoroughly 
clean all of your 
equipment” 




7 & 8 . After placing the seasoning on 
the ground meat, blend thoroughly with 
your hands to ensure even flavoring. 9 
& 10 . The seasoned meat is run though 
the grinder a second time and is ready 
for packaging as bulk sausage. 11 . The 
softened casing is fitted over the stuff- 
ing tube. 12 . The manual crank staffer 
gives you precise control when filling 
the delicate casing. 13 . The sausage 
casing is finished off by a simple knot in 
the end. 14 . As the casing is stuffed it 
can be twisted to create links of a man- 
ageable size. 15 . Link sausage is ready 
for cooking or the freezer. 




More 
Sau 

Links 



LEM Products i 
as "The Leader In Game 
Processing," and for good 
reason— LEM carries everything 
you'll need to make delicious 
eats from the wild game you've taken. 
(lemproducts.com; 877-336- 5895) 



Chef'sChoice is a division of Edgecraft 
(edgecraft.com; 800-342-3255). Visit 
Chef'sChoice for all of your blade- 
sharpening needs, Trizor cutlery, elec- 
tric food slicers, grinders and more. 



8 Great Ways 
To Reuse 
Bacon Grease 

If you raise pigs like we do, or you just 
enjoy the little things in life like bacon 
and sausage, there's probably a supply 
of leftover grease in your kitchen. 
Instead of tossing it when you've got 
a full can, try giving it new life. 

I Use it for flavor. Add flavor to 
■ vegetable sautes, main meals and 
other dishes. A spoonful or two is all 
you need! And adding grease to cookie 
dough will do wonders for desserts. 



2 Mix with dog food. Mix leftover 
■ grease with your dog's food. It 
will be a welcome, tasty treat and will 
add shine to your animal's coat. 



3 Grease is for the birds. Instead of 
■ shelling out your green on pricey 
birdfeed, make your own and attract 
local wildlife. Collect pinecones, dip 
them in leftover grease and then roll 
them in birdseed or crushed nuts. You 
can also mold your own suet squares! 

4 Start a fire. If you're camping or 
■ just want to get a cozy fire going, 
drizzle some leftover grease on an old 
newspaper or kindling. The fire will 
roar in no time! 

5 Squash squeaks. Got a squeaky, 

■ creaky door or joint? Use 
strained, unseasoned grease to lubri- 
cate it and end the noise. 



6 Grease bread pans. Bacon or 
■ sausage grease is a cheap way 
to keep bread and cupcake pans from 
sticking. It doesn't matter if you're 
cooking something savory or sweet. 

7 Make soap. If you're a soap maker 
I (or want to become one), save 
your grease and you can whip up 
some bacon soap using the grease, 
lye and water. 



8 Get crafty. You can make a candle 
■ by saving leftover grease. Once 
you have enough, tie a tightly braided 
cotton string to a stick, leaving it long 
enough for the stick to rest on top of 
a mason jar, while the other end rests 
on the jar's bottom. The stick keeps 
the string straight and centered in the 
jar while you carefully fill it with warm, 
strained grease. Cut the wick from the 
stick once grease firms. You can also 
add small bits of grease to the jar as 
you cook.— Krystyna Thomas 
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Jars For All 
Seasons 

Dress up your mason jars 
with a quick paint job and 
scraps of fabric! 

By Karrie Steely 

F ruit jars are not only functional but 
are also beautiful storage contain- 
ers. If you’ve made homemade gifts 
for the holidays, what better way to 
present them but in a colorfully topped 
jar? With just a few supplies, it’s easy 
to make the perfect packaging. For this 
project, you will need canning jar bands, 
spray paint, newspaper and quilting or 
fabric squares (optional). 

Colors are so much fun to play with! I 
like to find ideas for color themes in the 
pre-cut quilting squares in my local fabric 
store. 1 choose my paint colors based on 
the fabric squares. You can always make 
your own squares or circles using regular 
scissors or pinking shears. When choos- 
ing spray paint, make sure that it is made 
for use on metal surfaces. 





DIRECTIONS: 

1. Lay out lots of newspaper to ensure 
easy cleanup. 

2 . Shake spray paint cans well, and spray 
from approximately 6 inches away from 
the bands. Apply at least two layers of 
paint, allowing bands to dry between 
applications (make sure you paint the top 
and sides evenly). 

3 . Move bands from newspaper before 
they are completely dry. Otherwise, they 
will stick together. 

4 . Try layering colors. Spray a light coat 
on the tops with another color. Experi- 
ment on wet and dry undercoats. 

5 . Pick up wet bands by putting your 
thumb and index finger inside the band. 
You may want to wear a pair of latex 
gloves when handling them. 

6 . Allow lids and bands to dry for several 
hours before using. 

7 . Do this project outside or in a well- 
ventilated room. 

You can also paint canning lids, but don’t 
use them for hot water or pressure can- 
ning. If paint gets on the rubber seals, 
they won’t work properly. 
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Repurposing Fruit Peels 

One man’s trash is another’s treasure! Learn to unleash 
the power of the peel with these easy recipes. 



By Karrie Steely 

L eftovers from fruit that hasn’t been 
sprayed with chemicals can be 
fermented to make delicious treats. 
Peels and cores from apples, pears or 
other fruit also work well. The combina- 
tion of the natural sugars in the discards, 
warmth and naturally occurring bacteria 
and yeast causes natural fermentation. 
This frothy mixture can be used as a 
sourdough starter, or left to ferment 
further to turn to vinegar. 

Homemade Vinegar: To make vin- 
egar, mix and mash the discarded fruit 
peels and cores together. Strain through 
cheesecloth or a sieve. Add water if it 
is too thick. Pour into glass jars (dark- 
colored glass is the best) and cover with 
cheesecloth. Let jars sit in a dark place 
for a few months. The liquid should have 
a sweet and gradually vinegary smell as it 
turns to alcohol and then ferments into 
vinegar. (If it smells bad, throw it out and 
try again.) Taste after about two months. 
For stronger vinegar, let it sit for a while 
longer. When you’re happy with the 
flavor, strain and bottle. Solids settling to 
the bottom of the bottle are normal. 

Scrappy Sourdough: To make a sour- 
dough starter, put the fruit discards into 
a dark-colored crock or container and 
add an equal amount of water. (Use non- 
chlorinated water, as chlorine will kill the 
yeast.) Cover with a tea towel or cheese- 
cloth and store in a warm, dark place. 
After a week, check to see if the mixture 
is getting frothy and sweet smelling. If it 
is, it is ready to use. If it smells bad, throw 
it away and try again. 

Filter the mixture through cheese- 
cloth or a sieve, and squeeze out as much 
liquid as possible. Add one cup of flour to 
one cup of the mixture. Mix well, cover 
and leave in a warm spot for a day. If it is 
bubbling on the second day, it is ready. 

If it isn’t, move it to a warmer spot and 
check again in a few days. Once you get 
a nice, active starter, you can either use it 
in a recipe or put it in the refrigerator and 
feed it once a week the way you would a 
regular sourdough sponge. The rise times 
will probably be longer with this starter, 
because wild yeasts do not act as quickly 
as commercial yeast. 




To make vinegar, let the strained, mashed 
fruit peels and cores sit in a dark place for 
about two months. First they will turn to 
alcohol and then to vinegar. 



Whole Wheat Sourdough 

Here’s one of my favorite whole-wheat 
sourdough recipes. I always use whole- 
wheat ground from our homegrown 
wheat, so this bread is dense and doesn’t 
rise as much as a white wheat loaf would. 
This recipe will vary a little bit depending 
on your altitude and ingredients. Adjust 
flour and water amounts until you get 
the right consistency of dough. 

INGREDIENTS: 

• 1 cup of water 

• 1 cup of sourdough starter 

• 7 cups of flour 

• 1 T. of oil 

• 2 T. of honey 

• 2 tsp. of salt 

DIRECTIONS: Heat water to about 115 
degrees Fahrenheit, or almost too hot to 
touch. Add starter and half of the flour. 
Mix well. Add oil, honey, salt and most 
of the rest of the flour. Mix thoroughly. 

If this is too sticky to work by hand or 
with a bread hook in a mixer, add more 
flour until it is easy to work but not too 
dry. (Whole-wheat doughs should be a 
little bit sticky.) Knead for about eight to 
10 minutes by hand, and half of that with 
a mixer. Cover and set aside in a warm 
place for about two hours, or until it 




Put your fruit peels and cores to use by 
mashing them together, then letting them 
turn to vinegar or become a sourdough 
starter after adding some flour. 




Loaves of the author's whole-wheat sour- 
dough bread are made with her starter made 
from discarded fruit peel and cores. The 
bread is dense and flavorful. 

has almost doubled. Punch down, shape 
and put into two buttered loaf pans. 

Let loaves rise in a warm place for a few 
more hours, or until doubled. 

Because it is wild yeast and whole 
wheat, the rise time will take longer than 
it does with conventional bread. You can 
tell if it has finished rising if you poke 
it with your finger and it doesn’t spring 
back. If it does, let it rise a little longer. 
Bake at 350 degrees for 45 minutes to 
an hour, or until done, when the center 
of the loaf should measure 200 degrees 
F. Your bake times and temperatures 
may be different based on humidity and 
altitude, so adjust accordingly. O 
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continued from page 33 



Pulled Turkey 
Crockpot Style 

Diestel Turkey Boneless, Skinless Thighs 
» are ideal for this recipe, but if they are 
not available, use a Diestel turkey. 

^ Serves 12-16 

INGREDIENTS: 

^ • 5-7 pounds Diestel Turkey 

• 1/3 cup Ketchup 

• 5 Garlic cloves, minced 

• 3T Chili powder 

• 2 T. Brown sugar 

' • 2 T. Balsamic or apple cider vinegar 

• 1 T. Dijon mustard 

• 1 T. Worcestershire sauce 

• 2 tsp. Red pepper flakes 

^ • 1/4 tsp. Liquid smoke 

• 1/4 tsp. Salt 

• 1/4 tsp. Black pepper 

DIRECTIONS: Place turkey in crockpot. 
Combine remaining ingredients in a me- 
dium bowl, mix and pour over turkey. 

Cover, cook on low for eight hours. Re- 
. move turkey from crockpot, shred with 
two forks. Combine turkey with 1 cup of 
^ sauce from the crockpot. Spoon turkey 
and sauce into wraps or French rolls. 

Suggestion: Layer turkey in warm 
tortillas with black beans, chopped 
onions, tomatoes, avocado, sour 
cream, shredded lettuce and cabbage. 

Fold like a burrito. Top with additional 1 
sauce, if desired. 



Heidi’s Turkey Salad with j 
Cranberries & Almonds 

A great low-fat way to use leftover ' 

^ turkey that is perfect in a pita, as a salad | 
or just by the spoonful. * Serves 8 ! 











INGREDIENTS: 

• 2 cups Heidi’s Hens Turkey Breast, 
roasted and diced 

• 3/4 cup Red onion, chopped 

• 1/2 cup Celery, chopped 

• 1/2 cup Apple, chopped 

• 1/3 cup Parsley, minced 

• 1/3 cup Dried cranberries 

• 1/3 cup Almonds, sliced 

• 3/4 cup Plain nonfat yogurt 

• 2 T. Light mayonnaise 

• 1/4 tsp. Salt 



DIRECTIONS: Mix turkey and other dry 
ingredients in a bowl. Combine yogurt, 
mayonnaise and salt and add to turkey 
mixture, coating other ingredients. 



i 
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Alpha American Co. 

yukon-eagle.com 

American Gunsmithing Institute 

americangunsmith.com 

Asheford Institute of Antiques 

asheford.com 

ATA Base 

atabase.info 

Backwoods Solar 

backwoodssolar.com 

Beer, Cider & Wine Making 
Equipment & Ingredients 

eckraus.com/offers/np.asp 

Burn Cage 

burncage.com 

Carpet Express: America’s 
Floor Store 

carpetexpress.com 

Chiappa Firearms 

chiappafirearms.com 

Clarry Pellet Stove 

clarrypelletstove.com 

Country Accents Punched 
& Pierced Tin 

piercedtin.com 

Dig Rig Shovel 

digrigshovel.com 

Dixie Gun Works 

dixiegunworks.com 

DR Leaf & Lawn Vacuums 

drleafvac.com 

Dripping Springs Ollas 

drippingspringsollas.com 

Earth & Turf Attachments 

earthandturfattachments.com 

Egg Cart’n Chicken Tractors 

eggcartn.com 

Evapo-Rust Super Safe 
Rust Remover 

evapo-rust.com 

Fifthroom: Home, Garden, 
Leisure 

fifthroom.com 

Gothic Arch Greenhouses 

gothicarchgreenhouses.com 

n 



Happy Valley Cider Presses 

happyvalleyranch.com 

Harvest Right 

harvestright.com 

InSoFast 

insofast.com 

Kunz Engineering 

kunzeng.com 

Meadow Creature Artisan 
Farming Implements 

meadowcreature.com 

Montie Gear 

montiegear.com 

Nature’s Head 
Composting Toilets 

natureshead.net 

National Preppers & 
Survivalists Expo 

npsexpo.com 

Panteao Productions 

makeready.tv 

Rainhandler: Rain Dispersing 
Gutter Alternative 

rainhandler.com 

Reboot 

getfood3.com 

Ryobi Tools 

ryobitools.com 

Springfiled Armory 

springfield-armory.com 

SUPERthrive Plant Nutrition 

superthrive.com 

Tandy Leather 

tandyleather.com 

Thermo-Bilt, Inc. 

hilkoil.com 

Trapper’s World 

trappersworld.com 

Waterwise Purification Systems 

waterlies.net 

WiseWay Pellet Stoves 

wisewaypelletstove.com 

Wood Burning Stoves 2.0 

stoves2.com 

WoodMaster Furnaces 

woodmaster.com 

P 
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PANTEAO PRODUCTIONS 




f’jwsm 



Natural disasters, terrorist hazards, 
blackouts, and localized emergencies. 
Bad things happen. It’s a fact of life. 
" - /Now be prepared fo^hem. 



aS!£NVmONM£NT 



Make Ready to Survive is the new instructionai DVD series from the creators of the Make Ready 
with The Experts firearms training videos. Featuring over a dozen video tities on DVD or in 
streaming HD video from the Panteao website. 




WWW.PANTEAO.COM 
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DIG RIG Shovel attachment 

Check out our video at digrigshovel.com 
order toll free $13.49 Free Shipping 
4140 Helton Dr., Florence, AL 35630 
1-877-590-1599 www.digrigshovel.com 




FREE HOT WATER 

Stainless Steel Coil Kit 
for Barrel Stove 



Also available: Barrel Stove Kit 



Be prepared. 

The “Sanitizor” will always shine! 

hilkoil.com 
Call 1-800-807-7041 






L/ CARPET 

■ ^ VINYL & HARDWOOD 




Carpet BMpres^ 



AMEiyCA'S FLOOR STORE 



Residenhai & Commerciai Ftoorirg 

1 - 800 - 922-5582 

915 Market Street * Dalton, GA 30720 
Mww.carpetexpress, com 




MAK£T^Uff~oim 



FrofTi to 

Btacicb&rry. DIscdvat 
how it is to 
msKe your favorite 
wtnes at home. 



SirtW 19167 

E,C,KrBus 

HOME VinWEMAKtSCl 



SHOP ONLINF: 
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Whole House ■ /■ , I 

Indoor oU/wood, H " H r l 
gas/wood, H ^ ^ 

electric/wood & 

ad^n gEgwsgiHil®®® 

wood furnaces 



“0” down financing r!T\ 

or layaway available TwUAlTZ 



us 




NATURE’S HEAD 

Waterless Composting Toilet ^ 

^ 4 No Plumbing Required 

4 All Stainless Steel Hardware 
4 Exceptional Holding Capacity 
4Compact 
4No Odor 
4Urine Diverting 

NaturesHead.net 

iii 251-295-3043 





'Easy to Install 
’Fill every 3-5 days 
’Water savings to 70% 
’Great for Raised Beds, 
Containers or Ground 



OLI 



Ancient System! 
Tested and True! 



512-227-4048 



See our video at 
DrippingSpringsOllas.com 



newpioneermag.com 









EST. 1919 



THE BEST SOURCE 
FOR YOUR 
LEATHER NEEDS. 



Free Catalog Available 

www.tandyleather.com 



Montie Gear j 

Heirloom Quality 
Handmade Gear 



montiegear.com 

800.7227987 






View a sample magazine on4inc- 
www. impiwrsworldcom 



ummswomBMMMmm 




Learn from some Of tlie nation’s best trappers. 

• Ilow-to articles 

• Product reviews 

• Trapline stories 
Nostalgic pieces from the past 

• Plus much more- T I 

Six issues per year. Order today!!! 
Trapper's World 

PO Box 96, Galloway. OH 43119 
614-S78-601 1 irapfjersvvorld^lhotmail.com 
Don't miss out on the best trapping magazine 
available! 




If appy Valley Ranch 

Handcrafted 
Apple Cider Presses 
for over 30 years 

4 Different Models 

1 6577 W 327th St 
Paola, KS 66071 

( 913 ) 849-3103 

ranch.com 



Paul Wheaton's 

WOOD BURNING 
STOVES 2.0 

4-DVD Set 

HEAT YOUR HOME WITH 
ONE TENTH THE WOOD OF 
A CONVENTIONAL STOVE! 

LEARN ABOUT 

ROCKET MASS HEATERS 
ROCKET STOVES 
POCKET ROCKETS 
ROCKET HOT WATER 

V y 




DVDs 

FIRE SCIENCE 
SNEAKY HEAT 
BOOM SQUISH 
HOT ROCKET 



stOYes2lcom| 




Work At Home 
as an 

Antiques Dealer 
or Appraiser! 

since 1966, The Asheford Institute 
of Antiques has been providing a fhoflt 
and Pleasure Home Stud/ course that oHers 
bemendous financial and personal revvards. 



GRTIFIED APPRAISAL PROGRAM 



You Can: 

• StalyoircMiUJsiJw 
ftooiyoui hon>e. 

• Oioosetbe hours /ou 
wjjhtovi'fflk. 

• Beconne antique 
hteficfDHigw. 

< Sell & Appraise online 

< Gon^eteaseiiotf 
ooifsettjihaDrdorrta. 

A5KH0W...HERE! 



FofaFm 

[(XiponW: 

ASHEFOUD 

MJfJUJF 

OFAffimS 

9SI HahorBlvd, 
S(t3, 

Dept. 275-NPM14 

[>stin,FL3254l'i52S 
Or call: 16774444506 




Za 



www.asheford.com 




Shocking truth revealed about: 
•well •alkalized 

•bottled •energized 
•filtered •reverse osmosis 
•mineral •distilled 
•spring •and more... 



Call for FREE Report & Catalog! 



or visit: www.waterlies.net 
Waterwiee Inc • PO Box 494000 
Leesburg FL 34749-4000 



newpioneermag.com 
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Variety of 
Materials & 



Available 




Outstanding Customer Service FREE Online Design Wizard 





Fifthroofn.com" 

home • garden • leisure 



1 . 888 . 293.2339 

www.Fifthraom.com | Contact@Fifthraom.com 




RY03I 






PH D N EOWD RKS 



TRANSFORM YOUR PHONE 
INTO YOUR SMARTEST TOOL 




VIEW 

with your phones HD full 
color display 




SHARE 

measurements, photos, 
videos and other project 
details via email and text 




TRACK 

project locations with 
GeoTags or GPS labeling 




DOCUMENT 

and save project details 
with photos or video 




NOISE SUPPRESSING 
EARPHONES WITH 
MICROPHONE 



$1997 



INFRARED 

THERMOMETER 

$ 97 



MOISTURE 

METER 

$2997 



LASER 

DISTANCE 

MEASURER 



WIRELESS 
INSPECTION 
SCOPE 



S69’7 



$ 89 ’^ 



LASER LASER POINTER/ CARRYING 

LEVEL TRANSFER LEVEL CASE 

$3997 $1497 $1995 





% 





To check phone compatibility and learn more, go to: 

RYOBITOOLS.COM/PHONEWORKS 

App available on the App StoreSM and Google Play"^^. Optimized for iPhone® (iOS 6.0 or later) and most ANDROID'^'^ phones (version 4.0 or later). 
Google Play and Android are trademarks of Google Inc. iPhone is a trademark of Apple, Inc. App Store is a service mark of Apple Inc. Apple is not 
endorsing, sponsoring or otherwise affiliated with this product. Application screens may vary. Some products sold separately. 



DOWNLOAD 
THE FREE APP 






Download on the 

m AppStore 



available at 



pJav 










Freeze dry ALL of your meats, dairy, 
fruits, vegetables, and more with a 
Harvest Right Freeze Dryer! Your 
food will retain its taste, color, and 
97 % of the nutrients for 25 years. 



FOOD 

LASTS 



YEARS 






